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The Historical Bridge 


N AMERICAN READER OF THE first 
A satan of Sir Winston’s History of 

the English-Speaking Peoples, con- 
gratulating the author on his work, wistfully 
remarked that it was a pity America did not 
figure in the book. To this the instant reply 
came that when the Battle of Bosworth was 
fought Columbus had not yet sailed. No 
reader of Sir Winston’s third volume! could 
suffer a similar misapprehension, for in these 
pages American themes are increasingly 
interwoven with the story of Britain. To- 
wards the end of The Age of Revolution the 
scene shifts with dramatic effect from one 
side of the Atlantic to the other, and some 
striking coincidences of timing emerge. Six 
days after President Washington was first 
inaugurated in New York, the States- 
General of France met at Versailles; the 
\merican Revolution was finally completed 
at a moment when the French ordeal began. 
Likewise, in the same month and year in 
which Napoleon was marching on Moscow, 
Congress, moved by reasons only distantly 

' (Cassell, 332 pp., 30s.) 
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connected with affairs in Europe, declared 
war on Britain. Still more striking than the 
contemporaneity of events, however, is their 
lack of relation in almost every other sphere 
except that of time. Westminster and 
Washington were moving in quite separate 
orbits, and communications between them 
were appallingly slow—indeed, had they 
been quicker the War of 1812 would never 
have broken out, nor would the Americans 
have gained their most signal victory after 
peace had been signed. The very different 
concerns of the two chief English-Speaking 
peoples at this time have left their mark 
upon the historical outlook of each. Thus 
the Louisiana Purchase means more to 
Americans than any other event in the 
Napoleonic era, and the burning of Wash- 
ington by the British looms larger than 
Trafalgar or Waterloo. To remedy this 
divergent sense of tradition, and to build an 
historical bridge between the two peoples, 
has been the task to which the world’s elder 
statesman has addressed himself with all his 
customary amplitude and vigour. 











Pil tell you something else | 
about Shell... 


They mean more to.me than oil and 
petrol. I always buy their weedkillers, 
insecticides and fungicides. My crops 
turn in higher yields because of Shell 
fertiliser . . . from seed protected by 
their seed dressings, as like as not. 
And it’s Shell again when I make 
silage. Surprising, eh ? Shell are one 
of the top producers of chemicals for 
agriculture— and the biggest in 
Britain producing chemicals from 
petroleum. 


Shell Chemicals 


are important to the farmer 
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The Fall of Essex 


By PENRY WILLIAMS 
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Whitehall and the Strand, from Norden’s ‘‘ Middlesex,” 1593 


In February 1601 Essex and his discontented faction at court attempted a 
coup which ended in dismal failure. 


URING THE LAST DECADE of the sixteenth 
[ees: politics at the court of Queen 
Elizabeth were dominated by the dis- 
ruptive personality of Robert Devereux, second 
Earl of Essex. Brilliant, compelling, thirsty 
for popularity and praise, easily unbalanced 
by slights real or imagined, he concealed, like 
Proust’s Saint-Loup, an hysterical streak which 
jrove him on to a seemingly inevitable doom. 
His career and his following depended upon the 
force of his glittering and unstable personality, 
for, in spite of the age and nobility of his family, 
he was not endowed with great riches or wide 
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estates. Although some of his supporters were 
tenants of the Devereux and some were his 
liveried retainers, most were bound to him by 
the attraction of his person and the knowledge 
that he stood high in Elizabeth’s favour. For 
the Queen was the dispenser of power, prestige, 
and riches; and those who had her ear could 
retail these things to their followers. 

In the close, face-to-face world of the 
Queen’s court, personal relations were always 
important, and Elizabeth’s affection for her 
young men was a major part of any political 
situation. Politics in this community were 











By courtesy o I 


** Dispenser of power, prestige and riches”: 
ELIZABETH I, by Isaac Oliver 
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partly—though not of course wholly—the 
politics of personal emotions; and the successful 
politicians were those who allowed the demands 
of their careers to guide their feelings. Essex 
could never do this: essentially he was a private 
person in a public place; his passions were 
too violent, too near the surface, to be the 
servants of his political conduct. 

His rivals, wiser men in this, had formidable 
qualities of their own. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
sailor, poet and courtier; Howard of Effingham, 
later the Earl of Nottingham, a fine sailor and 
the representative of a great and ancient family; 
the Cecils, Lord Burghley and his son Robert, 
who in taking from the Queen’s shoulders the 
heavy task of detailed administration, and in 
supplying her with trusted advice, had made 
themselves as nearly indispensable to her as 
any man could be. 

Throughout the 1590’s Essex competed 
with these men for the favour of the Queen and 
for the rewards that such favour could bring. 
Sometimes there was open hostility, sometimes 
the appearance of friendship. While Burghley 
lived the conflict was kept within reasonable 
bounds; but the death of the old Lord Treasurer 
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in 1598 left Cecil and Essex struggling for his 
political inheritance. At this point, before the 
struggle was resolved, events in Ireland inter- 
vened. The Irish rebels under Hugh, Ear! of 
Tyrone, had come to control the greater part 
of the island. The English Lord Deputy was 
dead and a successor had to be found. Essex, 
although reluctant to leave his enemies a free 
hand at court in his absence, was in the end 
unable to resist the temptations of military 
adventure. He. left London for Dublin in 
March 1599. 

In the following months Robert Cecil 
tightened his control upon affairs of state. He 
himself, already Secretary of State, became 
Master of the Court of Wards; his brother, the 
second Lord Burghley, became Lord President 
of the North; his protégé, John Herbert, 
became Second Secretary of State. Essex, 
isolated in Ireland, had not only to hear of his 
rival’s success at court; he had to endure 
constant criticism from Elizabeth, as his much- 
vaunted campaign petered out in negotiations 
with the rebel, Tyrone. Essex’s followers, who 
had entered Ireland in high confidence, began 
to grumble at the strictures from home, while 
the Earl himself, ill and desperate, contem- 
plated marching upon London to overthrow 
his enemies. 

When his friends dissuaded him from so 
extreme a ‘course, he decided instead upon a 
personal appeal to Elizabeth. At ten a.m. on 
September 28th, 1599, only five days after 
leaving Dublin, Essex reached the court at 
Nonsuch, and ran, covered in mud, to the 
Queen’s bedroom, where he found her with her 
hair, not yet done, hanging about her face. 
Kneeling, he kissed her hands and her neck, 
then spoke with her. It seemed that he had 
succeeded, for he left the presence happily, 
commenting on the “sweet calm” that he 
found there after the turmoils of Ireland 
Another talk followed at eleven o’clock, and 
still all was well. At dinner the Earl talked 
volubly of his Irish campaign to the courtiers 
and, after his meal, went again to the Queen, 
to find that her mood had changed. The 
affectionate welcome had turned to anger. 

We shall never know why Elizabeth’s mood 
altered so sharply; but, whatever lay behind 
the change, it had swift effect. The court 
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hived off into factions, and, on the next day, 
two separate and hostile groups went in to 
dinner. Cecil was accompanied by Lord 
Cobham, his brother-in-law, by the Earl of 
Nottingham and Sir Walter Raleigh, both of 
whom had long hated Essex, by the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, Lord Grey, and Sir George 
Carew. With Essex walked the young Earl 
of Rutland, the Catholic Earl of Worcester, 
’ Lord Mountjoy, lover of Essex’s sister, Lord 
Rich, that same sister’s husband, Lord Lumley, 
who had been involved in the Ridolfi Plot, 
Sir William Knollys, Essex’s uncle, and Sir 
Edward Dyer, poet and friend to Philip Sidney. 
More ominously, his entourage included many 
knights. 

At this critical stage in the struggle for 
power at court, the final decision lay with none 
of the rivals, but with the Queen, who, for 
three days, hesitated before making up her 
mind. On the day following the Earl’s return, 
a full and secret meeting of the Privy Council 
was called. Essex heard and answered the 
Queen’s accusation that he had mismanaged 
the Irish campaign and had returned home 
without leave; the counciliors deliberated for 
three hours; and Elizabeth, on hearing their 
conclusions, announced that “‘ she would pause 
and consider of his answers.” She was wise to 
do so, for Essex was rash, desperate and, above 
all, popular. London was filled with his fol- 
lowers—disappointed noblemen, adventurous 
knights, unruly soldiers. Elizabeth could not 
be certain that she could safely take action 
against their leader. 

But after two days she decided to brave the 
violence of his followers. Essex was committed 
to imprisonment in York House and, gradually, 
the courtiers began to drift over to the pro- 
tection of his rival, Robert Cecil. Within ten 
days, only Lady Scrope, of all the courtiers, 
dared to speak up for Essex, and the Earl’s own 
servants were afraid even to meet together. 

But, if the battle at court was over, the 
battle outside continued. Returned soldiers, 
fearing a threat to their livelihood from the 
Cecilian policy of peace, and Puritan clergy, 
fighting for their religious beliefs, both attacked 
the government. Towards the end of 
November, Elizabeth and her ministers decided 
to confound their critics. It was usual, at the 
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close of each law-term, for the Lord Keeper 1 
harangue the assembled Justices of the Peac 
on the need for good government. The occasio 
provided an assembly of a great part of th 
political nation, and now the Queen ordere 
that this gathering should be used for a publi 
defence of her policy. That she should hav 
condescended to explain and justify her action 
at all shows how grave the situation was. 

Each of the leading ministers tried to prov 
that Essex had been responsible for the Englis! 
failure in Ireland during the summer; and th 
Earl of Nottingham, for somany years his enemy 
delivered a personal attack upon the Earl. Bu 
the climax of the meeting was, without an\ 
doubt, the speech of Robert Cecil. Eloquentl; 
and reasonably Cecil justified the peace-policy 
pursued by the Queen, his father, and himself. 
It was, he argued, quite untrue that this policy 
ignored the interests of the soldiers: the army 
would always be protected, for ““ Her Majesty 
has a special care of such as be soldiers in 
deed.” It was also quite untrue that Ireland 
could have been saved, as the war-party 
suggested, by prompter action; such criticism 
ignored the efforts of the Queen’s government 
elsewhere, in Scotland, the Netherlands, and 
France. While carefully avoiding an open 
attack upon the Earl, Cecil utterly vindicated 
his own policy. 

Yet speeches, however eloquent and con- 
vincing, could not resolve the problem. They 
might quiet public discontent; they could not 
eliminate Essex’s influence. Throughout the 
ensuing months Essex sought his way back to 
Elizabeth’s favour, encouraged James VI of 
Scotland to believe that Cecil opposed his 
succession to the English throne, and urged 
Mountjoy, the new Lord Deputy in Dublin, to 
bring over troops from Ireland for the destruc- 
tion of Cecil, Nottingham, and Raleigh. So 
long as Essex lived, his fate dominated the 
court intrigues; and no one could be certain 
that Elizabeth would keep him from her for 
ever. 

In the face of this threat at least one of his 
rivals, Sir Walter Raleigh, urged that he be 
crushed as soon as possible. But the most 
significant of them, Robert Cecil, behaved very 
differently. “‘ For my part,” he told Francis 
Bacon, “‘I am merely passive in this action, 
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Wiser than his rival; ROBERT CECIL, Earl of Salisbury, engraving by Renold Eistrak 


be and I follow the Queen, and that heavily, and historians, more celebrated, perhaps, for their 
ost I lead her not.” His protestation of neutrality fantasies than for their accuracy, have chosen 
ery has not always been believed. Some of Essex’s _to picture Cecil plotting in silence the downfall 
followers scribbled slogans against Cecil on the of his enemies. There is little to support this 
white-washed walls of the court; and some view. Those closest to the Queen had the best 
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The garden front of the Palace of Nonsuch, Surrey, begun by Henry VIII in 1538; 
engraving after Hoefnagel 


opportunity of seeing what Cecil was doing; 
Sir Walter Raleigh, impatient to be rid of 
Essex, thought that Cecil was missing his 
chance. “ If you take it for a good counsel to 
relent towards this tyrant,” wrote Raleigh 
to Cecil, “‘ you will repent it when it shall be 
too late.” 

This is not to say that Cecil held Essex in 
any affection; in fact, as we shall see, there is 
good reason to suppose that he detested his 
rival. But, for the time being, he subordinated 
his feelings to political necessity. Thirty years 
before, his father, faced with the conspiracy 
of the Duke of Norfolk, had shown himself 
magnanimous when certain of victory. The 
son no more than the father wished to incur 
unnecessary hatred; his position was secure 
and any attempt to depress his enemies further 
might anger the unpredictable Queen. 

Although we can never be certain of Cecil’s 
secret behaviour, it seems probable that his 
neutrality was genuine and that he used it to 
conciliate the Earl’s followers. When the 
Queen wished to bring Essex before Star 
Chamber, Cecil persuaded him to submit to 
her mercy and thus saved him, for a time, from 
public trial. When the Earl’s wife and sisters 
were forbidden access to his person, Cecil 


intervened on their behalf. When Elizabeth 
threatened to degrade thirty-nine young men 
who had been knighted by Essex, Cecil won 
their gratitude by persuading her to rescind the 
order. Finally, when Essex was brought to a 
private trial at York House, Cecil treated him 
courteously and fairly. 

This conciliatory policy gradually eased the 
tension at court during the summer months 
of 1600. Most of the Earl’s followers cut the 
ties of loyalty to their leader: Mountjoy, once 
ready to lead an army to his help, now did 
nothing; Francis Bacon, once his legal adviser, 
appeared for the prosecution at his trial. Essex 
himself, deprived of all his offices, was given 
liberty to go anywhere except to court, and at 
first his letters suggested genuine remorse, 
desire only to see the Queen again: “let my 
dwelling be with the beasts of the field; let me 
eat grass as an ox, and be wet with the dew of 
heaven till it shall please Her Majesty to restore 
me to my understanding.” 

Unfortunately Essex was hardly the man to 
live in retirement; and, in any case, he could 
not afford to do so. Seriously in debt, he 
depended for solvency upon his lease of the 
import duty on sweet wines, which was due 
to end on Michaelmas Day, 1600. He wrote 
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lesperately to the Queen, begging a renewal 
f the lease, so that he might satisfy the “ great 
number of hungry and annoying creditors, 
which suffer me in my retired life to have no 
rest.” But Elizabeth granted the lease else- 
where. 

Haunted by his debts, angry at his enforced 
retirement, suspicious of his enemies, Essex 
lost all political and mental balance. The 
Queen’s refusal to renew his lease not only 
removed his last hope of dismissing his 
creditors; it convinced him that he could no 
longer expect a return to favour and to power. 
The brilliance and the charm were turned by 
failure to arrogance, rage and madness. He 
‘ shifteth from sorrow and repentance to rage 
and rebellion so suddenly,” wrote Sir John 
Harington, “as well proveth him devoid of 
good reason or like mind.” 

At Essex House in the Strand, his moderate 
followers having deserted him, the Earl was 
surrounded by about one hundred and twenty 
earls, barons, and gentlemen [of] discontented 
humour.” The Earl of Southampton, a court 
beau, had long felt the Queen’s displeasure; the 
Earl of Rutland was young and impulsive, 
apparently fascinated by Essex; Francis 
Tresham, a Catholic squire, was excluded from 
court favour by his religion; Owen and John 
Salesbury, young swordsmen from the minor 
Welsh squirearchy, had served with Essex in 
the wars; Sir Gelly Meyrick, Marshal of the 
Army in Ulster, was convinced that he could 
raise a following for the Earl in Wales. Beyond 
these men in Essex House were the Welsh 
squires who had long been attached to the 
Devereux interest; and, in the City of London, 
there were Puritan divines and their flocks, 
some of whom regarded Essex as their leader 
against the established order. 

At Essex House, and at Drury House, 
Southampton’s residence, the plans of these 
heterogeneous rebels were prepared in January, 
1601. Here the leaders, isolated from the 
realities of political life, decided to rush upon 
the court and remove from power Cecil, 
Nottingham and Raleigh. Before their schemes 
were fully concerted, action was forced upon 
Essex by a summons from the Privy Council. 
In reply he collected his followers at Essex 
House on Sunday, February 8th and closed the 


gates. The Queen seems to have thought no 
drastic action necessary and sent four coun- 
cillors, all of them once friendly to Essex, to 
warn him to disperse his followers. By now the 
Earl had gone too far to draw back and his 
friends were carried away by excitement. The 
councillors were kept as hostages while Essex, 
with two hundred picked men, rode out of the 
gates and headed eastwards for the City, under 
the belief that the citizens would rise in his 
favour. 

Essex was mistaken. For Cecil quickly sent 
into the City his brother, Lord Burghley, with 
some armed men and a Herald, in order to 
have the Earl proclaimed a traitor; and the 
reading of this proclamation was enough to 
prevent the cautious citizens from rallying to 
the Earl’s cause. Meanwhile Cecil had had 
time to organize resistance. A barricade of 





By courtesy of Sir John Carew Pole, Bart. 


Essex’s friend and successor in Ireland, CHARLES 
BLOUNT, Lord Mountjoy; miniature by Hilliard 
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coaches was thrown up in the passage between 
the court and Charing Cross. Men from 
the hamlets around Whitehall were quickly 
assembled and formed into companies. 

Now the Earl, having found no support 
outside his original band, and having heard that 
troops were marching against him, decided to 
fall back on Essex House. His way through 
the streets being barred at Ludgate, he was 
forced to take to the river with only a few 
friends. At Essex House he found his last hope 
gone: the four hostages had been freed. In- 
effectual attempts were made to fortify the 
house before the Queen’s troops appeared 
under Nottingham. For a few hours Essex 
held out, but at nine o’clock that evening, on 
the news that ordnance was being brought 
from the Tower, he yielded. 

On the following Friday, the last day of the 
law-term, the Justices of the Peace were 
assembled in Star Chamber, according to 
custom. On this occasion, as in November 
1599, the Queen and Cecil used the meeting to 
justify their treatment of Essex, to provide a 
curtain-raiser, as it were, to the full-dress trial. 
Once more it was left to Cecil to undertake the 
full defence of government. Now that Essex 
had condemned himself to certain ruin, Cecil 
was able to abandon moderation and to allow 
full liberty to his hatred. In place of the 
reasoned argument and the calculated fairness 
of his earlier speech, Cecil delivered a pas- 
sionate diatribe against his rival. Essex, “‘ more 
like a monster than a man,”’ had plotted to be 
King; he had “affected popularity” by 
attracting the disaffected in religion; he had 
conspired with Tyrone; and finally he had 
revealed his intentions of usurping the 
throne. 

There is no scrap of evidence that Essex 
intended to supplant Elizabeth; but the 
ministers, convinced that Essex was a menace 
to stable government, put the safety of the state 
before the rules of evidence. Cecil, determined 
that the Earl must die, had written, even before 
the trial had opened, to Mountjoy in Ireland: 
“* by that time my letters shall come unto you, 
both he [Essex] and the Earl of Southampton, 
with some other of the principals, shall have 
lost their heads.”” The government’s evidence 
was carefully marshalled and the prosecution 
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was ruthlessly conducted by Sir Edward Coke 
The verdict of guilty was a foregone conclusion 

A few days later, on February 25th, 1601 
between seven a.m. and eight a.m., Essex wa 
brought to the executioner. At his ow 
request his death took place privately; that is t: 
say, it was witnessed by about a hundred noble 
men and gentlemen, who were seated o1 
benches near the scaffold. Essex, dressed in : 
suit of black satin with a black velvet gown 
dwelt on the sins of his past life and asked 
forgiveness for his actions; to the last he denied 
that he had intended any violence to the 
Queen. Then he knelt down, prayed to God, 
and laid his head on the block, his arm: 
stretched out. The axe severed his neck in 
three blows. . 

Essex’s rebellion has been described both as 
the last outburst of “ the spirit of the ancient 
feudalism ” and as the last revolt of bastard 
feudalism. It was neither. His fellow-rebels 
were, in the main, neither tenants nor retainers. 
They were men barred from court favour, who 
followed him out of a personal loyalty, founded 
on the hope that he, the most eminent of 
excluded courtiers, was the most likely to lead 
them back to the Queen’s good graces. In its 
prime the Essex faction had by no means 
consisted only of the excluded and the un- 
fortunate; but those who had kept by him 
during the eighteen months following Michael- 
mas Day 1599 were mostly men who had little 
hope of advancement; either because, like 
Southampton, they had incurred the anger of 
the Queen, or because, like the Catholics and 
the Puritans, their religion opposed them to 
the establishment. They were, in a sense, 
rebels without a cause, or, rather, rebels with 
too many causes. Their discontent could find 
unity and focus only in Essex. In this the 
revolt differed both from the Rising of the 
North in 1569, whose nucleus lay among 
the Percy and the Neville retainers, and 
from the Great Rebellion of 1642, when dis- 
content found a solid foundation in Parliament. 
As a leader of the discontented, Essex was 
useless, since his own power rested ultimately 
upon the favour of Elizabeth; in this paradox 
lay the tragedy of his career, for by rebelling 
against the Queen’s will he was rebelling 
against the source of his own strength. 
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Herodotus 


The early life of the “ Father of History ” 
was dominated by the clash between 
East and West—Persia and Greece. 

His story of the Great War is part tragic 

drama, part folk-tale and 
part travel-book, but is informed 
throughout by the desire to 


verify and by rational curiosity. 


By RUSSELL MEIGGS 


ERODOTUS SHARES WITH OTHER Greek 
and Roman historians the great advan- 
tage of having left no record of his 
private life. The few scraps that ancient tradi- 
tion records add very little to his own book and 
take nothing away. We know where he was 
born and approximately when; we know some- 
thing of his travels. His personal relationships, 
his inner reflections, his reaction to con- 
temporary events elude us. There is no problem 
of reconciling the personality revealed in his 
published book with the confidential revelations 
of diary or letters. We are left to judge him by 
his book, and by his book alone. 
Early in the history of ancient literary 
criticism, he was called “the Father of 
History.” The title was revived with en- 
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Bust of HERODOTUS; Roman copy of a Greek original 
of c. 400 B.C. 


thusiasm in the Renaissance and is still current 
coin; but there have been dissentients. Thucy- 
dides would have resented the tribute and 
claimed it for himself. To Thucydides, 
Herodotus was a story-teller, who pandered to 
popular tastes but had nothing to offer pos- 
terity; and many others, ancient and modern, 
have followed Thucydides’ lead. Herodotus’ 
reputation suffered inevitably with the exuber- 
ant growth of rational criticism in the nine- 
teenth century; and he was sometimes regarded 
as little more than a romantic liar; but closer 
study of his work against the background of his 
times has redressed the balance and justified 
his title. Today perhaps there is more danger 
of overstating his claims as an historian. 

Many of the influences that helped to shape 
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his mind were ill-suited to the training of his- 
torians. When he was growing up, prose- 
writing and the ways of thinking that call for 
prose were still young. Verse had not yet been 
superseded as the natural language of narrative, 
description, and personal comment. Herodotus 
was brought up on the poets. It was difficult 
to break away from the poetic way of thinking 
and feeling; and there is still much of the poet 
in him. 

The epic had run its course; but its influence 
was yet strong. Herodotus knew his Homer 
well, and the other epics now lost. He uses epic 
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MAP OF HERODOTUS 
From ‘* The History of Ancient Geography," by J. Oliver Thompson, 
Cambridge U.P., 1948 


ABOVE: The world as known to Herodotus; and (left) as 
known to his precursor Hecataeus 


HERODOTUS AND HECATAEUS 


To geographers such as Hecataeus, Herodotus owed his 
sense of the importance of personal observation and 
enquiry 


phrases, and much of his characterization falls 
in the epic mould; from the epic poets he 
learnt instinctively to weave a complex nar- 
rative. More important was tragedy, which was 
becoming the dominant literary form of the 
Aegaean world. Like the early tragedians, 
Herodotus was fascinated by the interplay of 
divine and human forces, revealed in the rise 
and fall of great characters. Aeschylus had 
written a tragedy centred on Xerxes’ invasion 
of Greece. Herodotus echoes the language in 
his description of the battle of Salamis, and has 
caught the pervading spirit of the play—the 
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iarp contrast between the wealth of Asia and 
the poverty of Greece, the overweening pride 
ct Xerxes, who chastised even the elements, 
that led to the great Persian disaster. 

The influence of the form and spirit of 
tragedy can be seen throughout his work; and 
nany of his historical sketches, with little 
adaptation, could be fitted to the form of 
tragedy. He traces the rise of kings and tyrants. 

the height of their fortunes comes the 
moment of doubt, when a warning is heard but 
remains unheeded; then comes the inevitable 
doom. The warning figure, who sees the future 
but cannot influence events, is a stock character 
in tragedy; he recurs again and again in 
Herodotus. Croesus, king of Lydia, having 
amassed wealth and power, and counting him- 
self the most prosperous of men, is visited by 
Solon, who reminds him of the instability of 
human fortune. Before his ill-judged attack on 
the Persians, a Lydian noble tries to dissuade 
him. Croesus ignores the warnings and loses 
all. So Xerxes, too, could have been saved if 
he had listened to the warnings of dreams and 
counsellors and abandoned his plans to invade 
Greece. Such scenes heighten the tragic effect; 
but they are not history. 

Herodotus also inherited the folk-tale, which 
is dangerous equipment for an historian. The 
folk-tale has left little trace in the mainstream 
of Greek literature. Its natural home was (and 
still is) in the East; and it was probably more 
familiar to eastern Greeks like Herodotus than 
to mainlanders. Stories that would fit well into 
the early books of the Old Testament, or into 
the Arabian Nights, are thickly scattered in 
Herodotus. These stories are vivid, picturesque 
and circumstantial. Dreams figure prominently ; 
three and seven are the favourite numbers; 
detail is elaborated as in stories told to children, 
and vividness is emphasized by the use of direct 
speech. It is the story that counts; and the 
same story can be shifted to different characters 
without a qualm. Such stories have nothing to 
do with history; but they affect Herodotus’ 
treatment of the more strictly historical parts 
of his narrative. 

Had this been the sum total of Herodotus’ 
inheritance, he could never have been a his- 
torian. It was the work of early prose-writers 
that made it possible for him to be more than a 
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story-teller; and his greatest debt was to the 
early geographers, particularly Hecataeus of 
Miletus. At the end of the sixth century B.c., 
Hecataeus had travelled widely and written a 
description of the then known world. He listed 
in order the peoples of the coast lands and as 
far inland as he could secure evidence, des- 
cribed their customs, and explained, when he 
could, the origin of place names. To the geo- 
graphers Herodotus owes his sense of the 
importance of personal observation and enquiry, 
which he was to extend on his travels from 
geography to history. 

Hecataeus had also written about early 
Greek myths. Homer and the other epic poets 
were full of strange stories and ancient legends. 
From these an attempt was made to build up a 
history of Greece in the Heroic Age and earlier. 
Hecataeus’ aim was to reduce these stories to 
consistency and rationalize them. Herodotus 
follows in his steps. Helen could not have 
been in Troy throughout the long siege, as 
Homer relates, because Priam would surely 
have surrendered her to save Troy: she was 
left by Paris in Egypt and found there later by 
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Menelaus. There was a story, told by the 
Greeks, that when Heracles in Egypt was being 
led out to be sacrificed, he turned and slew all 
the Egyptians. This is nonsense, declares 
Herodotus. The Egyptians, who do not 
sacrifice even animals, would certainly not 
sacrifice a man. And how could one man slay 
many ten thousands ? Such rationalization of 
myths does not produce history; but it helped 
to sharpen the critical faculty. 

Another tendency of his time was more 
fruitful. Men were beginning to become 
interested in historical records; and, by relating 
temple dedications and public memorials to 
historical events, local antiquaries were building 
up skeleton histories of their states. Several 
such local chronicles were written in Hero- 
dotus’s lifetime, and some of them he may 
have used. He certainly used their methods 
and, whenever he could, confirmed his state- 
ments by reference to monuments he could 
examine; but he advanced far beyond the 
chronicle in the scale of his theme and in the 
form in which he presented it. 

Herodotus was still a boy when Xerxes led 
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the Persian forces to add Greece to his Empire; 
and their dramatic defeat must have made a 
deep impression in his home. It was followed 
by a counter-offensive, led by Athens, to 
liberate the eastern Greeks from Persia and to 
take revenge for Xerxes’ invasion. Herodotus’ 
early life was dominated by the clash between 
East and West. At some point he decided to 
write the story of the great war. 

This he was well fitted to do. Born on the 
periphery of the Greek world at Halicarnassus, 
he was less deeply committed than an Athenian 
would have been, and better able to take a 
detached view. His objectivity is one of his 
main virtues as an historian. Later Greeks 
pointed the contrast between East and West too 
sharply. Herodotus knew better, and shows his 
intentions in his preface: “ This is the record 
of the enquiry of Herodotus of Halicarnassus, 
so that what men have done may not be blotted 
out by time, and that the great and marvellous 
deeds performed by both Greeks and barbarians 
may not be without fame; and I include the 
reason why they went to war with one another.” 
Persians as well as Greeks must have their due; 











i among the Persians he describes there are 
mn any sympathetic portraits. He depicts their 

toms and emphasizes their respect for 
biavery, strength and, above all, truth: not 
rany Greeks of his day would have been so 
broad-minded about the national enemy. Even 
Greeks who found refuge with the Persians 

© not irretrievably damned. Demaratus, the 
Spartan king, came into conflict with his col- 
league Cleomenes and was _ unscrupulously 
deposed. He crossed over to the Persians and 
accompanied Xerxes in his invasion. But in 
Herodotus he remains a dignified figure. His 
deposition was unjust; and both Cleomenes, 
who was responsible, and Leotychidas, who 
replaced him, paid the penalty under divine 
providence. 

Similarly, his hatred of tyranny as a form of 
government does not distort his picture of 
individual tyrants. Polycrates, who built up 
Samian power and earned a reputation for 
magnificence, is sympathetically treated. 
Peisistratus ruled Athens well and maintained 
the existing laws. Artemisia, tyrant of his own 
city Halicarnassus, with whose descendant he 
had personally clashed, is clearly admired. She 
followed Xerxes and fought against Greeks; 
but she was a woman of character. 

In compiling his history, Herodotus had 
very little written material to help him. He was 
obliged to travel, when and as he could in 
merchantmen, to find his sources. To trace 
the rise of Persia, he visited the countries that 
Persia had absorbed and made such contacts 
as he could with those who knew most about the 
Persian kingdom. Nor could he rely on reading 
for the Greek part of his story. To build up his 
picture of the Greek States before the Persian 
invasion, he travelled to the cities themselves. 
In search of material and to satisfy his curiosity, 
he voyaged to Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Cyrene and Scythia, to most of the leading 
states of Greece and to the main battlefields. 
The result is a travel-book as well as a work of 
history. 

In the second half of the history, from the 
time when Xerxes musters his forces, the nar- 
rative moves swiftly on and keeps closely to its 
central theme. In the first half, the rise of 
Persia and the early stages of the clash between 
Greeks and Persians seem to provide no more 
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than a thread on which digressions are hung. 
The story of Persian conquests involves des- 
criptions of the countries conquered or attacked ; 
and the length of these descriptions depends 
not on their importance to the main theme but 
on their intrinsic interest. “I am going to 
lengthen my story about Egypt because it has 
sO many marvellous things and works that defy 
description : no other country can compare 
with it.” And the reason he gives for dwelling 
on Samian history is that the three greatest 
works in Greece are to be found in the island; 
the aqueduct-tunnel cut through a mountain, 
the harbour mole, and the great temple of Hera. 

If we insist on strict standards of historical 
relevance, we shall be disappointed; but if we 
accept his book as he designed it, we enjoy and 
respect him. Throughout his travels he has a 
wide-ranging curiosity and a vivid interest in all 
he sees and hears. He particularly enjoys the 
spectacular in nature and building; but geo- 
graphy, agriculture, trade and industry, social 
and religious customs all come within his field. 
All are relevant to the understanding of a 
people. 

As a geographer, he has a keen eye and a 
critical mind. “ It is clear even to one who has 
not been told but has seen it, provided, of 
course, that he has intelligence, that the part of 
Egypt to which the Greeks sail (the Delta) is 
recovered land and the gift of the river.” 
Hecataeus had, in fact, already called the Delta 
“ the gift of the river ”; Herodotus is annoyed 
at having been anticipated; but he adds the 
evidence of his own eyes. You can see shells on 
the hills and salt gushing up which damages 
even the Pyramids; and the soil is quite differ- 
ent from that of neighbouring Arabia or Libya. 
He compares the silting up of the Delta with 
the action of other rivers that he has seen in 
Asia Minor and in Greece. 

He is quick to note the nature of soils, the 
character of the crops and the general forma- 
tion of the land. He has other geographical 
accounts to follow and uses them, but checks, 
adds and corrects. When he has no personal 
evidence and no reliable witnesses, he is usually 
cautious. Maps cannot be made schematically, 
arguing from the unknown to the known: 
“Whoever connects the Nile with Oceanus 
involves the story in obscurity and has no proof. 








For I at any rate know of no river Oceanus. 
I believe that Homer or one of the earlier poets 
invented the name.” “I laugh when I see 
many men having drawn maps of the world 
showing Oceanus encircling the earth, which 
they make round as if it were turned on the 
lathe.” 

Europe had not been fully explored. “I 
have no secure information (he admits) to give 
about the furthest parts of Europe towards the 
west. For I do not believe in a river Eridanus 
flowing into the northern sea, from which they 
say that the Amber comes, nor have I any know- 
ledge of any Kassiterides Islands from which tin 
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comes to us. I have not been able to learn from 
any eye-witness, though I have tried hard, that 
there is sea beyond Europe.” He knows that 
much gold comes from the north of Europe; 
but he cannot believe the common story that 
the Arimaspi, one-eyed men, steal it from 
griffins. “‘ I do not believe there are men born 
with one eye, in other respects like other men.” 
The Thracians say that the land beyond the 
Danube swarms with bees which prevent men’s 
further passage. “‘ This seems to me unlikely, 
for these creatures appear to hate the cold.” 
In his treatment of geographical problems 
Herodotus argues rationally; and the same 
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tness is shown in his description of customs, 

gious and social. In Egypt, he is puzzled 

en he is told of the introduction of Heracles 
ong the twelve gods 17,000 years before the 

.e of Amasis. How does this square with the 

eek Heracles, a living Hero less than a 

yusand years before his own time ? To find 

> answer, he makes a special visit to Tyre, 
vhere he Knows that there is an ancient temple 

Heracles, and finds that his cult, too, was 

tablished long before the Greeks; and, for 
further confirmation, he visits another temple 
of Heracles, on the island of Thasos. 

Wherever he can he relates what he hears to 
his own experience. In Egypt he is told of the 
conquests in Asia Minor of the Egyptian king, 
Sesostris. He recalls pillars that he has seen, 
supposed to commemorate these conquests; 
and with this expedition he connects the 
Egyptian origin of the Colchians which he had 
noted in his travels. “I noticed this (he 
proudly remarks) before I heard it from 
others,” and proceeds to give reasons that 
would do credit to an anthropologist. Both 
peoples have black skin and curly hair; but this, 
he admits, is not significent: it is an attribute 
shared by many others. More important, the 
Colchians, Egyptians and Ethiopians are the 
only people who have practised circumcision 
from the beginning. Colchians and Egyptians 
both work linen in the same way; and in their 
language and their whole way of life they 
resemble one another. In dealing with such 
topics Herodotus could be critical and shrewd. 
He asked the right kind of questions and used 
his eyes intelligently. 

Not all he has to tell us about the countries 
he visited is up to this level. Knowing no 
language but Greek, he was easily led astray 
by the natives. He makes a sharp distinction in 
his account of Egypt between what he has 
derived from his own personal observation, 
enquiries and judgment, and what he owes to 
Egyptian sources. He brings to life the agri- 
culture of Mesopotamia and gives a vivid des- 
cription of Mesopotamian river boats; but his 
guided tour round the buildings of Babylon 
has left both him and the modern archaeologist 
exceedingly bewildered. For his history of 
Babylon, he had to rely on the priests; and 
they had good reason to suppress the truth. 
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The emphasis on the need for personal 
observation and enquiry, which recurs through- 
out the geographical and sociological side of his 
work, is extended to his collection of historical 
evidence. Whenever he could, he related what 
he was told to monuments that he could person- 
ally examine. His description of the coloniza- 
tion of Cyrene introduces the story of the 
Samian Colaeus’ lucking trading venture to 
Tartessus near Cadiz; and he recalls a dedica- 
tion in the Samian Heraeum recording the 
gift of a tithe of the profits. He copies the 
Greek epitaphs at Thermophylae and notes 
the bronze chariot and fetters on the Acropolis, 
which commemorated an Athenian victory over 
the Boeotians and Chalcidians. Knowing that 
all states consulted the Delphic Oracle, he 
makes careful use of the Delphic monuments 
and traditions. 

But, in piecing together his history, he was 
mainly dependent on what he was told. His 
greatest merits are the extensiveness of his 
enquiries and the honesty of his reporting. He 
prefers two witnesses to one, and normally— 
but not always—leaves a conflict of traditions 
unresolved. He insists that it is his duty to 
repeat what he is told even though he may not 
personally believe it; but he is not merely an 
uncritical retailer of stories. Even though he 
sometimes fails to detect it, he is fully aware of 
the danger of prejudice. Every Greek state 
had its own self-centred account of what hap- 
pened in the Persian war; later feuds distorted 
the truth. The Athenians said that the Corin- 
thians fled before the battle of Salamis; but 
Herodotus knows another version that they 
fought bravely. He could have pieced together 
the Greek part of his story without moving 
from Athens; but he preferred to learn about 
Sparta in Sparta. 

It has often been said that Herodotus was 
dazzled by Pericles, and that his history of 
Athens is Athenian history as the Alcmaeonides, 
from whom Pericles stemmed, like to tell it. 
This, however, is a superficial judgment. In 
Herodotus, the Alcmaeonides are by no means 
the consistent heroes of the piece. He knows 
that they made their pact with the tyrant 
Peisistratus; the founder of the family fortune, 
Alcmaeon, is treated in a very lighthearted 
style. Invited by Croesus to take away as much 
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Heracles slaying the Egyptians; a legend disbelieved by Herodotus; from an 
Ionian water-jar, mid-sixth century B.C. 


gold as he liked, he had dressed for the part, 
stuffed his boots, dress and hair with gold dust 
and emerged from Croesus’ treasury “ re- 
sembling anything rather than a man.” One of 
the family’s greatest claims to fame were the 
democratic reforms of Cleisthenes, based on the 
change from racial to local tribes. Herodotus’ 
comment is by no means flattering: “In 
changing the Ionic tribes he was, I think, 
imitating his mother’s father Cleisthenes, 
tyrant of Sicyon.” 

The main credit for the Greek victory over 
Persia Herodotus boldly ascribes to Athens: 
“Here I am compelled to declare a judgment 
which most men will dislike. Nevertheless I 
shall not withhold what seems to me the truth. 
. .. If anyone said that the Athenians were the 
saviours of Greece, he would not miss the 
truth.” This judgment is not due to Athenian 
patronage or pressure. It is Herodotus’ own 
view; and he has good reason for it. Without 
the large Athenian fleet, he argues, the Greeks 
could not have resisted by sea, and without a 
protecting fleet the land forces would have 
been helpless and would have disintegrated. 

Yet, as a historical writer, Herodotus has 
many serious weaknesses. He had had no 
experience of military command and the 
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movements of large armies. Though he had 
visited the battlefields in his descriptions of the 
fighting, he is closer to the poet than to the 
military historian. How many different battles 
of Salamis have been reconstructed from his 
account ? Nor can he be trusted with aumbers. 
He has a passion for figures and loves calcula- 
tions. Even in the moral discourse of Solon 
with Croesus, he yields to this weakness. 
Solon’s simple message was that prosperity is 
unstable. But the lesson is presented statis- 
tically. “I set the span of a man’s life at 70 
years. These 70 years give 25,200 days; but if 
alternate years are longer by a month, that the 
seasons may fall right, then there are 35 inter- 
calary months to be added to the 70 years, and 
these months give 1500 days. Of all these days 
in 70 years, 26,250 in all, no two days bring 
anything alike.” In common with many other 
Greek and Roman historians he has no realistic 
grasp of large numbers. The size of Xerxes’ 
force is wildly exaggerated. 

Living, as he still did, in a world that saw 
the hand of God in everything, it was all the 
more difficult for Herodotus to apply the 
critical approach he showed when confronted 
with physical problems to human events and 
historical causes. He had inherited the con- 

















smporary belief in dreams, oracles and 
ortents. For him there is a divine power that 
orks in human history; and this divine power 
not expressed by the Olympic gods, acting 
ith separate departmental responsibilities, but 

1 a strange controlling force behind the scenes. 
Great wrong-doings (he announces) bring 
‘reat punishment from the gods”; and most 
f the villains of his history come to a bad end. 
3ut God is also a jealous god and a disturbing 
actor, who strikes down the mighty but is not 
troubled by the lowly. Great prosperity may 
lead to pride, to arrogance and sin and so to 
disaster; but it is itself dangerous. The idea of 
the instability of material strength and pros- 
perity obsessed Herodotus. “ As I go forward 
in my story I will make notes of cities great and 
small, for those that were once great, most of 
them have become small, and those that were 
great in my day were formerly small. Knowing 


therefore that human prosperity never abides 
in the same place I shall write of both alike.” 
He had traced the rise and fall of many empires. 
He had sketched the beginning of Athenian 
power. He must have wondered what would 
come of the Athenian empire; but on the 
subject of Athenian imperialism he remains 
deliberately silent. 

Destiny hangs over individual characters as 
well as over kingdoms. “‘ When it was fated 
that disaster should come to him ” is one of the 
historian’s favourite refrains. But his belief in 
an external control of events does not preclude 
the search for human causes. Though Apollo’s 
oracle, which had prophesied that vengeance 
would fall on the fifth descendant of the usurper 
Gyges, looms large in the story of Croesus’ fall, 
Herodotus sees that Croeses, when he attacked 
Cyrus, was attempting a land-grab before 
Persian power could be consolidated. And, in 
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tracing the origin of the great war, he shows a 
sound historical grasp of the relevant issues. 
He first pays lip service to the mythologists, 
relating the old legends to the feud between 
East and West, the story of rape and counter- 
rape, the seizure of Io, Helen, and Medea; but 
he quickly passes on to knowledge that he can 
personally control. ‘“‘ I begin with the man who 
first to my knowledge dealt unjustly with the 
Greeks ”; and so the story begins with Croesus. 
It was a good starting point; for Croesus was 
the first to bring the eastern Greeks securely 
into his empire; and the conquest of Croesus 
by Cyrus brought them within the Persian 
empire. The revolt of these Greeks was sup- 
ported by Athens and Eretria; and the attacks 
on mainland Greece followed as a_ logical 
consequence. 

But, though the main lines are securely 
drawn, the critical historian is always over- 
shadowed by the story-teller. | Herodotus’ 
history remains very personal. Cambyses’ 
invasion of Egypt, a logical stage in the ex- 
tension of the Persian Empire, derives from the 
trickery of a disgruntled Egyptian doctor. 
Amasis, King of Egypt, breaks off his alliance 
with Polycrates of Samos, not for any political 
reason but because he knows that such great 
prosperity will come to no good end. The 
Ionian revolt is the desperate bid of a Milesian 
adventurer; there is no examination of the 
underlying causes that led the eastern Greeks 
to make their bid for freedom. 

Not all his digressions are carefully weighed. 
It is impossible to make a completely consistent 
picture of his sixth-century chronology; and 
it is dangerous to press individual passages too 
hard. He knows from the poets that Alcaeus 
threw away his shield in a war between Athens 
and Mytilene from Sigeum. From an Athenian 
source, he has learned that Peisistratus captured 
Sigeum. He did not ask himself whether there 
were two wars or one, whether Alcaeus was, in 
fact, contemporary with Peisistratus. From 
what we know of Solon’s dates it is highly 
probable that he did not visit Croesus; but the 
scene between Solon and Croesus is of the type 
that in Herodotus we should always suspect. 
The contrast between the wise man’s sense of 
true values and the rich man’s confidence in 
material things is a general theme, to which 
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names are lightly attached. The story ha 
originated in a poetic fancy. 

But, when all his limitations have beer 
emphasized, the achievement of Herodotus a 
a historian remains impressive. Very few Gree! 
and Roman historians were so conscientious i 
collecting their material. His sources were o! 
varying value; but some of them were remark: 
ably good. His description of Persian organiza- 
tion is based on Persian records. His successors 
could add little to his account of Atheniar 
history in the sixth century. He grasped the 
main essence of Spartan institutions. He under- 
stood the importance to the historian of monu- 
ments and appreciated the influence of geo- 
graphy on history. Though individual episodes 
are wrongly placed, especially in minor digres- 
sions, he attached due weight to his chrono- 
logical framework. On the basis of King-lists, 
he built up a coherent and remarkably accurate 
outline of eastern history; and he was able to 
correlate eastern and western events. As he 
approaches the climax of his history, his 
chronology becomes more precise. He should 
not be blamed for lacking the critical pene- 
tration in analysing human actions and state 
policies that Thucydides owed to a very 
different intellectual background. 

The form, as well as the content, of his 
history compels respect. His style is fluent, 
picturesque and individual. His composition, 
though at first it may seem haphazard, is 
worked out with great care. He has covered an 
enormous span in time and space, but has 
reduced it to order. He may deliberately with- 
hold material, to use it in a more telling 
context; he wanders from his main theme with- 
out losing himself. In the opening books he is 
primarily concerned with the rise of Persia; 
but, by carefully planned digressions, he at the 
same time introduces the leading states of the 
Greek mainland. Each digression is relevant 
to its context; but they are so planned that 
together they give a continuous history of 
Athens and Sparta from the time of Croesus to 
the invasion of Xerxes, and provide su‘ficient 
material to establish the character and import- 
ance of the other leading states. By whatever 
stages Herodotus’ book reached its present 
form, there is no reason to believe that he would 
have wished to revise the main structure. 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL PALIMPSEST 
By GORDON R. BATHO 


Dukes of Northumberland across the 

Thames from Kew Gardens, is famed for 
the work of Robert Adam, which in the years 
1762 to 1769 gave such a stamp of splendour to 
its State Rooms that Mr. Lees-Milne has 
written of it as unquestionably able to “ hold its 
own with the lesser palaces of the Continent.” 
But to see only the hand of Adam in the making 
of this great house is to miss much of its his- 
torical significance and of its architectural 
interest, for like so many English country 
houses it is in reality a palimpsest in stone. 

The Percies have been in possession of 
Syon since 1594, yet already the building had 
passed through two important phases before 
they came. From 1431 until 1539, and again 
between August 1557 and May 1559, the site 


S™ HOUSE, THE COUNTRY HOUSE of the 


1J. Lees-Milne, The Age of Adam (London, 
1947), Pp. 107. 
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had been occupied by a community of Bridget- 
tines and the Abbey buildings had been con- 
verted into a Tudor mansion house with 
essentially the modern form of Syon by the 
Protector Somerset, who held the house be- 
tween 1547 and 1552. Since the Percies came, 
there have been at least four major renovations 
of Syon House—by the ninth Earl of North- 
umberland, the first Percy to live at Syon, 
1604-17; by the first Duke of Northumberland 
of the present creation, who employed Adam, 
1762-69; by the third Duke, 1824-25; and by 
the fourth Duke, 1863-65. In short, the work of 
Adam, impressive as it is, should be seen as 
only the most significant of a number of res- 
torations carried out by the Percies. 

Syon Abbey was founded in 1415 by King 
Henry V in Twickenham Park opposite his 
royal palace of Sheen as part of an act of 
expiation for his father’s murder of Archbishop 
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By courtesy 


ce the Duke of Northumberland 


HUGH, Ist Duke of Northumberland (1714-1786), 
patron of Robert Adam and “ Capability ” Brown 


Scrope and Richard II. It was the only house 
of a new English order—the Order of the Most 
Holy Saviour—which drew its inspiration from 
the life and work of St. Bridget, a Swedish 
mystic (1304-73); the main body of the Bridget- 
tines already enjoyed great favour on the 
Continent. The members of the Order lived 
in strict enclosure, but as double communities ; 
the foundation charter of Syon provided for an 
abbess (the ruler in all temporal matters) and 
fifty-nine nuns, with twenty-five religious men, 
of whom thirteen were to be priests, four 
deacons and eight laymen, the whole represent- 
ing the thirteen apostles and seventy-two 
disciples. By 1426 the low-lying site at 
Twickenham had proved unsatisfactory and 
the growing community successfully sought the 
grant of a site at Isleworth which had been 
intended for another foundation; the Bridget- 
tines moved to this, the site of the modern 
Syon House, in 1431. 
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The Abbey was well endowed out of ti > 


lands of the recently suppressed alien priori: ; 


by Henry V himself; favoured by successi, > 
kings, it prospered and became one of tl: 


richest religious communities of pre-Reform: - 


tion England, with a net annual revenue 


1) 


1539 of £1,750 from estates scattered ovir 


most of the southern counties. 


The beautifi | 


piece of opus anglicanum worked in the lat: 
thirteenth century which is known as the Syo. 


Cope and is preserved in the Victoria and Albe: 
Museum may be regarded as a symbol of th 
great wealth acquired by Syon Abbey. Syo 
was known, however, for more than its wealth 
it was respected also for the asceticism of th 
way of life of its inmates and for the learnin; 
of its fathers. It became a favourite place o 
retreat for the upper classes, and the preaching 
of the fathers attracted considerable audience: 
from the nearby capital on Sundays and great 
holidays. Their library is known to have 
extended to more than fifteen hundred items, 
mostly in Latin, and to have included some of 
the rarest manuscripts and most important 
printed works then in existence. 

The nuns and monks of Syon lived in 
separate courts but shared a common church. 
The sisters, occupying a raised choir in the 
upper part of the church, had a view of the 
Lady altar on the east and of the High altar on 
the west so that they could take part in liturgical 
services ; the brothers’ choir was at the west end. 
Since the sisters sang the Hours of the Bridget- 
tine Office of Our Lady (of which a fine 
illuminated manuscript on vellum is on view in 
the house) alternately with the brothers’ Hours 
of the Divine Office, practically continuous 
praise was given. Documents in the Public 
Record Office show that between 1461 and 1479 
some {£6,000 was spent on building the church, 
cloisters, a dormitory, the chapter house and 
smithy, and the church was not consecrated 
until 1488, so that it is clear that the com- 
munity went in 1431 to what was very much an 
uncompleted building. 

Unfortunately, little can be stated definitely 
on the lay-out of Syon Abbey. The ancient 
boundary of the Abbey grounds is marked on 
old maps and recorded in a deed of composi- 
tion of 1474, but our knowledge of the disposi- 
tion of the buildings is fragmentary. Some fine 
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eenth-century under-vaulting survives be- 
ith the west front of the modern house and a 
cht of stone steps and a passage were found 
reath the basement floor by the present 
-ward’s Room in 1824; in addition, a few 
buildings bear traces of late fifteenth- or 
‘teenth-century work, notably an archway 
iong the present farm-buildings. Tradition 
signs the nuns’ burial ground to what is 
nown as the “ Nun’s Orchard”; the open 
ourtyard of the house is thought to mark the 
sounds of the nuns’ cloister and the modern 
Hall those of their refectory. As a fire des- 
royed the greater part of the Abbey’s archives 
in 1651, the work of discovering the lay-out 
would have to be largely archaeological. Such 
work might well prove fruitful, for the founda- 
tions of some buildings, probably part of the 
old Abbey, may still be traced in dry weather 
beneath the lawns on the east and south sides 
of the house. Three more tangible relics of the 
Abbey remain in the hands of the present 
Bridgettine community at Marley, South Brent, 
Devon—a white marble statue of St. Bridget, 
the iron cross from the top of the church, and 
the top of the carved stone pinnacle from the 
Abbey gateway on which part of the quartered 
body of one of the fathers, Richard Reynolds, 
“the Angel of Syon,” was placed after his 
martyrdom in 1535. These relics have been 
preserved by the community in the course of 
four centuries’ wandering; the story is told that 
when the second Duke of Northumberland 
visited the ladies of Syon in their exile in 
Lisbon in the early part of the last century, the 
Lady Abbess remarked that she still had the 
keys of the house, to receive the reply: “‘ Indeed, 
Madam ? But I have altered the locks since 
then.” 

When the Abbey was suppressed by Henry 
VIII in 1539, the buildings at Syon were 
neglected. The Crown had Hampton Court 
nearby and found little use for Syon, though 
Queen Katherine Howard was confined there 
from November 1541 until February 1542, 
just before her execution, and the church had 
to be specially renovated for the reception of 
Henry VIII’s body on the night of February 
14th, 1547, when it was on its last journey from 
Westminster to Windsor. 

What the Protector Somerset did at Syon in 


his brief tenure of the site is quite fully known 
from both architectural and documentary 
evidence. Two very richly carved Gothic door- 
ways, discovered between the first and second 
windows in each of the towers of the west front 
in 1824, remain in position behind a casing of 
ashlar and there is some sixteenth-century 
panelling in the Duke’s study in the east wing. 
More importantly, it is clear that little beyond 
routine reparation was carried out at Syon 
between Somerset’s fall and King James’ gift 
of the house to the ninth Earl of Northumber- 
land in 1604. John Dudley, Duke of North- 
umberland, held the house for only a few weeks 
before he became implicated in the attempt to 
place his daughter-in-law Lady Jane Grey on 
the throne (it was from Syon House that she 
was taken to London); the Bridgettine restora- 
tion under Mary was too short to permit of any 
serious reconversion of the premises to religious 
uses; and the works accounts of the Crown, in 
whose hands the house remained until 1594, 
and of the ninth Earl of Northumberland, who 
leased the property from 1594 to 1604, alike 
yield only minor items of repair. The survival 
among the archives of the Duke of North- 
umberland of an inventory of 1593, of a painting 
of circa 1600, and of a ground-plan of circa 
1604 enables us to reconstruct the appearance 
of the house in Somerset’s time in considerable 
detail. 

The house that Somerset built out of the 
derelict Abbey buildings must be seen as one of 
the series of significant houses constructed in 
the mid-sixteenth century by men associated 
with the Protector, on which Mr. John Sum- 
merson has written revealingly. It was a three- 
storeyed, quadrangular house with angle-turrets 
round a central, open courtyard, faced with 
stone and battlemented—that is, in general 
appearance much as it is today, and bearing 
many of the marks of a typical house of the 
period. To the north and south of the main 
west front there stood then, as there has not 
from some time in the late seventeenth century, 
two brick buildings, that to the north consisting 
largely of the great kitchen, while the building 
to the south was composed of bedrooms. 


2 P.R.O. E351 (I am indebted to Mr. Summerson 
for the Syon references from this source) and Syon 
House MSS. at Alnwick Castle, U.I. 2, 3. 
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By courtesy of His Grace the Duke of Northumberland 


The 1st Duchess of Northumberland, formerly LADY 

ELIZABETH SEYMOUR, heiress of the Percies. Portrait 

by Reynolds. Her husband transformed an “ old, 

ruinous and inconvenient house” into a villa “‘ which 

for taste and elegance is scarcely to be paralleled in 
Europe.” 


Abutting the. eastern part of the north front ra 
a long stable that had a hanging gallery lik 
those of Tudor inns; this was not pulled dow 
until about 1790. 

The distribution of the main rooms ¢ 
Somerset’s house was strikingly similar to tha 
of the present State apartments. A flight o 
stairs from the Hall led to the Great Chamber 
the first room of the south range, where today 
there is a vestibule and a dining-room; a fin: 
Presence Chamber, a Privy Chamber and :; 
Withdrawing Chamber completed the sout! 
range, whereas today a withdrawing room o 
large proportions completes the eastern half of 
the range. The rooms of this wing in Somerset’: 
time had windows on the courtyard side as 
well as on the south, where the modern rooms 
are lighted only to the south. The most remark- 
able parallel, however, is in the proportions of 
the rooms of the east or river front. The east 
range, then as now, was divided into two by the 
Long Gallery which occupied its entire length. 
The shape of the Long Gallery has remained 
unchanged from that day to this; even the three 
doorways and two fireplaces, for the positioning 
of which some writers have given Adam the 
credit, were in exactly the same positions in the 
sixteenth century. The other half of the east 
range was divided as it is now into a number 
of small rooms and had as today a central flight 
of steps to the courtyard.* 

Somerset not only gave the main house much 
of its modern lay-out, he also founded the 
renown of the gardens of Syon. His physician, 
Dr. William Turner, has been hailed by 
Pulteney “‘ the Father of English Botany ” and 
the preface of his Names of Herbes (1548) was 
dated from Syon. Some old mulberry trees by 
the east front are said to have been planted by 
Turner. Somerset built a high triangular 
terrace—the remains of which are still visible 
in a mound planted with cedars, to the south- 
east of the house—to obtain a good view of 
the Thames, “ that rare jewel” of Norden’s, 
though his enemies accused him of fortifying 
his house ! 

The ninth Earl of Northumberland spent 
some {£9,000 on the house and estate at Syon 


3 Syon MSS. B. XIII, 2c; H.I. 3; and the paint- 
ing, for which see History Today, May 1956, pp. 348- 
349. 














ween 1604 and 1613 and personally super- 

-d the selection of materials, despite his 

»risonment in the Tower for sixteen years 

n 1605 on suspicion of complicity in the 

npowder Plot. His building accounts show 

it he completely renovated Somerset’s house, 
ering the lay-out of the main rooms in some 
pects, removing some of the old vaults and 
indations which had remained from the days 
‘the Abbey, paving the courtyard and re- 
wing the battlementing of the house, besides 
building several outplaces—a suite including a 
athroom for his Countess, a house in the 
zrounds for his pensioner, the famous astro- 
nomer and mathematician Thomas Hariot, the 
two porters’ lodges in front of the main house 
in 1604-05, and an evidence house in 1616-17 
which survives as what is popularly known, 
though inaccurately, as “ Queen Katherine 
Howard’s prison.” His main alterations to the 
principal rooms replaced the four rooms of 
Somerset’s south range by a dining room hung 
with tapestries and a withdrawing room. 
Recent work in the grounds to the north of the 
house has uncovered what appears to be the 
remains of Hariot’s house and is a further 
testimony to the part that archaeology could 
play in tracing the details of the evolution of 
the modern Syon. Hariot carried out many of 
his observations at Syon—he had “two per- 
spective trunks ” with which he saw “ Venus 
horned like the moon” and he is known to 
have observed sunspots. In 1607 he sent a 
friend of his to Ilfracombe in North Devon to 
watch to the best advantage the appearance of 
the comet which has come to be known as 
Halley’s. 

The colonnade of the river front at Syon is 
said to have been added by Inigo Jones for the 
tenth Earl in 1632; no documentary evidence 
survives for this, however, as far as is known. 
What we do know for certain about the tenth 
Earl’s régime at Syon is that from 1647 to 1649 
he was in charge of King Charles’ children. 
While the King was at Hampton Court, under 
confinement, he was allowed to see his children 
often; ‘‘ sometimes he sent for them to come to 
Hampton Court, and sometimes he went to 
them at Syon; which gave him great satisfac- 


*Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, vol. iii, 
pt. I, pp. IOI, 102. 


tion,” as Clarendon tells us.* Portraits of the 
children by Sir Peter Lely remain in the house 
to commemorate this episode. 

In the course of the next hundred years, the 
Percies failed in the male line twice. The 
eleventh Earl died in 1670, leaving only a 
daughter. This lady distinguished herself by 
marrying three times before she was sixteen. 
Her third husband was Charles Seymour, Duke 
of Somerset, a descendant of the Protector, 
called the “ Proud Duke” on account of his 
grand manner. The delightful story is told of 
him that when his second wife touched him on 
the shoulder with her fan he rose and said 
“* Madam, my first wife was a Percy and she 
ne’er dared do such a thing.” It was the Proud 
Duke who planted the graceful avenue of limes 
which stretches in front of the House still; 
his fine furniture in the French style is to be 
seen in some of the rooms at Syon, notably the 
Print Room. Only the Percy barony could 
descend to Algernon Seymour, the son of 
Charles and his Percy wife, but the Earldom of 
Northumberland was re-created in his favour 
after he succeeded his father as Duke of Somer- 
set in 1748. He himself, however, left only a 
daughter and provision was made that the 
earldom should pass to his son-in-law, Sir 
Hugh Smithson, Bart., of Stanwick, Yorkshire. 
The marriage was no instance of the heiress of 
a noble family marrying a rich plebeian, though 
the Proud Duke did consider that his grand- 
daughter was marrying a little beneath her 
station. Sir Hugh was descended from Henry 
de Percy, third Baron Percy of Alnwick (1320- 
68) and his family had held a baronetcy since 
the Restoration. He was worth more than 
£4,000 a year when he married Lady Elizabeth 
in 1740; she at the time had no expectancy of 
being heiress to the Percies, for she had a 
brother, Lord Hertford. It was Lord Hertford’s 
early death which changed the circumstances. 
Sir Hugh and Lady Smithson became Earl and 
Countess of Northumberland in 1750, assumed 
the name and arms of the Percies in 1751, and 
were created Duke and Duchess of North- 
umberland in 1766; from them the present 
family is descended. 

The first Duke used the combined fortunes 
of his own family and of his wife’s to employ 
Robert Adam and “ Capability” Brown for 
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the improvement of Syon House and gardens 
respectively. He was a man of taste and called 
upon Adam to transform Syon House, which he 
found “ old, ruinous and inconvenient ” in the 
light of the most advanced thought of the day— 
in the words of Bishop Percy “ fitting it up, and 
finishing it, after the most perfect models of 
Greece and Rome ” to form a villa “‘ which for 
taste and elegance is scarce to be paralleled in 
Europe.” Adam not surprisingly, in view of the 
history of the building, found “ some inequality 
in the levels of the old floors, some limitations 
from the situation of the old walls,’’ which the 
Duke did not wish to disturb. His achievement 
was to give the State apartments which he 
completed the sense of movement he desired, 
using and adapting the various proportions of 
the rooms with which he was presented. 
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By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 
“* After the most perfect models of Greece and Rome”; ROBERT ADAM, 1728-1792, 
by an unknown artist 


The inequality of the floor-levels Adam 
cleverly concealed in his Hall by an apse with 
a flight of steps, hidden by a docr at the 
northern end and at the southern end by a 
square recess, screened by Doric columns and 
incorporating inconspicuous steps at either side. 
The hall is of double-cube proportions and 
appears to be larger than it in fact is, having a 
width of only thirty-one feet. For decoration, 
Adam contented himself with black and white, 
with a telling economy of effect. The vestibule 
for the reception of liveried servants follows; 
Adam deceives the eye into seeing this as a 
square room by bringing out a row of columns 
on one side to stand clear of the wall and arrang- 
ing matching columns round the room. Here 
in the vestibule he lavished colour to such an 
extent that Mr. Christopher Hussey has called 
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““ Black and white; a telling economy of effect”’; the Entrance Hall at Syon, looking south 
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‘** Perhaps the most gorgeous room in English archi- 
tecture,’ 


, 


verd-antique, gilt, yellow, red, blue; Robert 
Adam’s vestibule at Syon 


this room “ perhaps the most gorgeous room in 
English architecture.”® The twelve columns 
are of verd-antique which was taken from the 
bed of the Tiber; gilded statuettes above the 
columns, gilt stucco panels on either side of 
the main doorway and a scagliola floor (one of 
the earliest uses in England of this material 
with its mosaic appearance) in yellow, red and 
blue all add to the profusion of richness. In the 
next room, the dining room, on the other hand, 
Adam strove for a white and gold effect. For 
the sake of picturesqueness, he placed apses at 
each end of this rectangular room, each with an 
ornamented half-dome and a screen of columns. 
From this relative restraint one passes into the 
Red Drawing Room, where no effort of design 
or expense was spared. £550 was paid Cipriani 


5C. Hussey, English Country Houses: Mid- 


Georgian 1760-1800 (London, 1956), p. 87. 





to paint what Chambers has called “ myri 
skied dinner-plates,” the medallions of t 
ceiling which, with their vivid colouring a 
gilded intersections, give the room a m 
striking appearance. An earlier, simple desi; : 
which would have repeated the pattern of a .- 
other great feature of the room, the carp :t 
designed by Adam and executed by Thom s 
Moore of Moorfields in *769, was abandon: d 
in favour of this glorious extravagance, which. - 
as with so many of Adam’s creations—had a 
classic prototype. The effect of warm colou:- 
ing is heightened by the hanging of plum-rced 
Spitalfields silk on the walls. Ormolu (gilded 
bronze) was used for the decoration of the 
ivory pilasters of the handsome doorways of 
this room and in the chimney piece, which was 
made from Adam’s designs by Matthew 
Boulton. 

The conversion of the narrow Jacobean 
Long Gallery presented Adam with his greatest 
challenge. After a number of abortive starts, 
he settled on a design for the ceiling which per- 
fectly leads the eye down a vista and suggests a 
width that the room is far from having. He 
accomplished a wonderful unity of effect by 
repeating a pattern of circles the length of the 
room, holding the circles in an octagonal frame- 
work separated by squares. The circular motif 
is echoed by medallions which decorate the 
friezes and the vertical notation is provided by a 
series of pilasters painted by Pergolesi at three 
guineas apiece. The predominance of pastel 
shades in the colouring of the Gallery makes it 
restful and charming in the extreme, and Adam 
finished the room, as he wrote, “in a style to 
afford variety and amusement ”’ for the ladies. 
Like all his main rooms both at Syon and in 
his other great houses, this, in many people’s 
eyes Adam’s masterpiece, is furnished largely 
with pieces of his own design. To add to the 
ladies’ delight there are secret closets at either 
end, the northern circular with a French cloc! 
in the shape of a bird-cage (Adam’s own design 
the southern square with hand-painted Chines: 
satin wall-coverings. What téte-a-tétes mus 
have taken place in these closets ! 

Adam had planned a complete transforma ) 
tion of the first storey of Syon, with a gran 
entrance on the north side and a central rotund: 
“to relieve each of the main apartments ” o1 
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e site of the courtyard. The first Duke and 
suchess of Northumberland, however, were 
silding at their other houses, Alnwick and 
tanwick, as well and, though they avoided the 


bankruptcy foretold for them by the cynical 


‘lorace Walpole, they could not allow Adam to 
nish. None the less, a graceful gateway with 
nuch of the exquisite ornament to be found in 
\is apartments in the house was added to 
Syon also by Adam; today it is this gateway on 
he main London road which is the best-known 
feature of Syon. 

The later restorations of the house by the 
Percy family have been less far-reaching but 
have their place also in the story of Syon’s 
development. The third Duke in 1824-25 
provided the north corridor to serve the private 
apartments and encased the house and the 
porters’ lodges in ashlar, as well as building a 
riding school and, more notably, a fine con- 
servatory in the grounds from designs by 
Charles Fowler. The fourth Duke in 1863-65 
had the private apartments and the Print Room 
redecorated by Charles Smith of Upper 
Berkeley Street to the designs of Monteroli. 
But after Adam there is no escaping a sense of 
anticlimax. It is an anticlimax that arises purely 
from the very grandeur of Adam’s work itself. 
For there has been no lack of great occasions at 
Syon in the last one hundred and eighty years— 
one may still see the room in which Princess 
Victoria slept and there have been several Royal 
visits in recent years—and there was no lack 
of wealth in the family in the last century. One 
is reminded of this at Syon by the statue of 
Louisa Drummond, the banking heiress who 
brought Albury Park and Catholic Apostolicism 
into the family when she married the sixth 
Duke, and by two items from Northumberland 
House, Charing Cross, the demolition of which 
in 1874 realized a great capital asset of the 
Percies—the fine chimneypiece of “ Bossi” 
inlay and ormolu now in the Green Drawing 
Room in Syon’s private apartments and the 
Percy lion after a model of Michelangelo 
Buonarotti which stands above the river 
front. 

Few English country houses indeed have so 
rich a history or such a feast of magnificent good 
taste as Syon, yet it remains one of the less well- 
known of England’s treasures and awaits a 
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“Circles in an octagonal framework separated by 
squares—a style to afford variety and amusement for 
the ladies”; the Long Gallery 


modern historian. One reason for the compara- 
tive neglect of its treasures is undoubtedly the 
way in which the glory of its State rooms is 
hidden behind a cold, grim, unattractive ex- 
terior just as much of its story remains hidden, 
buried in the ground or deeply interred in 
archives only the patient may read.° 


® In addition to the books quoted for further read- 
ing, Ihave drawn on my examination of these sources: 
Alnwick MSS. 758, Thomas Williams: Description 
of Syon House, 1872; Syon House MSS. at Alnwick 
Castle, U.I. 1-5, household accounts of the ninth 
Earl of Northumberland; Adam engravings, Sir 
John Soane’s Museum, London, vol. XI, nos. 16, 
21-24, and vol. XVII, nos. 171-172. 


I would acknowledge my indebtedness to His 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland for free access 
to Syon House and to his MSS. at Syon and Alnwick, 
to His Grace’s solicitors and servants for assistance in 
my research over the past seven years and to the 
University of Sheffield Research Grant Committee 
for financial aid. 











N AUGUST 31ST, 1907, in the Foreign 
C ) orice at St. Petersburg, the Russian 

Foreign Minister and the British Am- 
bassador concluded three conventions by which 
outstanding differences between their two 
countries in Asia were settled. At the time, 
this seemed a major triumph for British 
diplomacy. Two empires that had been on the 
verge of war three times in the preceding thirty 
years had reached an accommodation. Today, 
the document that Isvolski and Sir Arthur 
Nicolson signed that afternoon is little more 
than a historic curiosity; fifty years ago, 
however, it afforded a chance of ending deep 
and bitter estrangement. 

There had been little rivalry or conflict 
between the two nations until the nineteenth 
century. Trade agreements in Tudor times 
were succeeded by regular diplomatic contacts 
under the early Stuarts. An abortive treaty of 
1755 sought to secure the help of Russian 
infantry for an attack upon eastern Prussia, 
while, in 1770, the British assisted the Russians 
to send a fleet from the Baltic to the Aegean 
in the first of their wars with Turkey. Pitt had 
denounced Russian expansion along the Black 
Sea coast in 1791, but worked hard to bring 
Russia into the Third Coalition against Napoleon. 
In one sense, “ the Russian bogey,” as a familiar 
concept of Western European liberals, dates 
from the Tsar’s ceremonial entry into Paris in 
1814 and from his promulgation, in the 
following year, of that singularly inept state- 
ment of muddled obscurantism known as the 
Holy Alliance. Yet “ Russophobia” did not 
secure a hold on British public opinion until 
after 1848; even Canning was prepared to work 
with Russia over Greek independence, and the 
protocols that Wellington, on his instructions, 
signed in St. Petersburg in 1826 were the last 
bilateral agreements for co-operation until the 
era of the ententes. After Canning’s death, 
though Palmerston worked loosely with Nessel- 
rode in 1839-40, each successive Foreign 
Secretary before Grey found himself forced 
into hostility to Russia. 

There were three main regions of Anglo- 
Russian rivalry—Constantinople, Central Asia 
and the Far East. Constantinople, with the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles, was first in time 
and importance. This city had a double appeal 
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The 
Anglo - Russian 


Entente 


In 1907 two empires that had three times 
been on the verge of war in the preceding 


thirty years reached a hopeful accommodation. 
By A. W. PALMER 


to the Russians: mystical, as the cradle of the 
Orthodox Religion that had fallen to the 
Moslems; strategic, as a valve opening or 
closing the Black Sea. For a time in the eighteen- 
seventies, the Russians had yet a third reason 
for seizing the city; it was the capital of an 
empire that held in bondage the Slav peoples 
of the Balkans. The British opposed the 
Russians for two main motives, curiously con- 
fused in the minds of politicians and public: 
an instinct that Russia in control of the Straits 
would menace Britain’s position in the Mediter- 
ranean; and a conviction, confirmed by the 
events of 1849 in Hungary, that the Tsar was 
the arch-enemy of progress, who not only 
persecuted his own peoples but sought to pre- 
vent Turkey from reforming her backward ad- 
ministration, and who was prepared to break 
up the Ottoman Empire as his predecessors 
had broken up the Polish State. It was on these 
assumptions that Aberdeen rejected Nicholas I’s 
proposals for deciding what should be done 
if Turkey collapsed, and that Palmerston, as 
Salisbury was to complain, plunged Britain 
into a feud from which it was difficult to escape 
even half a century later. It was, in the last 
resort, to prevent a superior Russian fleet from 
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Central Asia was a source of discord; Russians laying 
the Transcaspian railway to Samarkand 


entering the Bosphorus that British warships 
moved into the Black Sea in 1854, and it was 
to keep the Russians out of Constantinople that 
a British squadron appeared once more in the 
Sea of Marmora in 1878. On the first occasion, 
war followed within two months: on the second, 
the British public was seized by the worst 
war-fever in its history. Not until 1896 did the 
Admiralty decide that, so long as Britain 
occupied Egypt, there was no strategic danger 
in a Russian descent on the Straits—and, by 
then, the importance of Constantinople had 
become axiomatic in British policy, with the 
result that no responsible statesman dared 
advertise so revolutionary a change in political 
thinking. The Straits remained closed to all 
warships, unless the Sultan asked for their 
presence as a protective measure. 

Central Asia only became a source of dis- 
cord after the Crimean War. A Russian mission 
had stirred up trouble in Afghanistan as early 
as 1839, but attacks by nomadic mountain- 
raiders in the new Russian lands in Asia 
prevented a forward policy for twenty years. 
By 1864 the Russians had secured a firm hold 
on the Caucasus and were planning expansion 
eastwards and southwards from the Caspian. 
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“The natural complement to the agreement with 
France,” said SIR EDWARD GREY, Foreign Secretary, 
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“A firm believer in the European traditions of Russian 
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An eastern advance would carry them through 
Khiva and Khara to Afghanistan: a southern 
advance would lead them to the Persian Gulf; 
both from the British point of view posed 
problems in the defence of India. Fear of 
Russian armies that would sweep down through 
the towering mountain fastness of the Hindu 
Kush haunted the minds of Anglo-Indians, 
and the illusion was even shared by optimists on 
the Russian General Staff. The Afghan 
frontier had, indeed, a considerable nuisance 
value; Russian activity in Afghanistan at the 
time of the San Stefano crisis helped promote 
the Afghan War of 1880, and by occupying the 
town of Merv in 1884 the Russians secured a 
fortified camp as valuable to them as Peshawar 
was to the British. In the following year, a 
Russian force attacked the Afghans at Penjdeh, 
a fertile district on an ill-defined frontier. 
British indignation nearly stampeded even the 
cautious Gladstone into war, and there was a 
good deal of loose and dangerous talk in both 
British and Russian military circles before a 
compromise settlement was reached. Afghani- 


stan worried the British whenever they hac 
complications elsewhere—especially during th« 
Boer War—but the real danger to India lay ir 
the rapid increase of Russian power in Persia 
In the eyes of British Military Intelligence, th« 
only possible invasion route lay through the 
Persian provinces of Khorassan and Seistan, anc 
thence across northern Baluchistan to the Indus 

The westernization of Persia may be dated 
from the Shah’s visit to Europe in that fateful 
year, 1878. He returned to Teheran impressed 
with Russian military efficiency and began to 
organize a Persian Cossack Brigade. Through- 
out the eighteen-eighties Russia and Britain 
competed for Persian concessions. By 1892 
the Russians seemed to have won: their 
Asiatic Department had secured a ten-year ban 
on the construction of railways, which would 
have afforded scope for British capital, and 
thousands of British investors had suffered 
from the withdrawal by the Shah of certain 
tobacco concessions. Britain lacked any clear 
Persian policy—partly because of friction 
between the Home Government and the Viceroy 
as to who was responsible for British relations 
with Persia, and partly because, in any division 
of the country, Teheran, the capital, would by 
its geographical position have inevitably fallen 
into the Russian zone. Both these questions 
were to recur during negotiation of the Entente; 
but for the time being, the London Govern- 
ment did nothing. In a famous despatch in 
September 1899, Curzon, the Viceroy, urged 
Salisbury to keep the Russians out of the 
Persian Gulf, either by open hostility or by a 
secret agreement for partition. In the anxious 
period of the Boer War, nothing was done to 
implement the Viceroy’s recommendations, and, 
by the turn of the century, British influence 
was limited to the coastal region along the 
Gulf. Meanwhile, Russia enjoyed a favourable 
tariff-treaty; Persian Cossacks were stationed 
as far south as Ispahan; a heavily subsidized 
shipping-line ran between the Gulf and the 
Black Sea ports; and seventy per cent of the 
imported goods sold in Teheran were of 
Russian manufacture. The British had virtually 
accepted Russia’s preferential treatment in the 
north of the country. 

While the Russians were in the ascendant in 
Persia, the two nations found themselves, for 
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> first time, in conflict over the Far East. 

1¢ most influential figure in Russia in the 

‘-hteen-nineties was Witte, an able Minister 
o: Finance and Communications, who was 
c-termined to open up a “ new route for world 
trade” from which Russia would benefit. In 

g1, the Russians accordingly began the con- 

uction of the Trans-Siberian Railway, and 

irked the occasion by a spectacular visit to 
\ ladivostock by the heir-apparent, the future 
Nicholas II. For fifty years the British had 
been the principal traders in China and owned 
almost half of its commercial establishments. 
British power rested on the strength of her 
China Squadron: a railway across Siberia, 
however, would allow the Russians to move men 
ind material from Europe to the Far East 
without running the gauntlet of the British 
fleet. This was in itself disturbing, but, so 
long as the Russian Far Eastern Fleet was 
based on a port that was ice-bound for four 
months of the year, there was no immediate 
danger of the Russians challenging the British 
in their main area of influence—south of the 
Yangtse. It was the Russian decision to winter 
their fleet in Port Arthur in December 1897 
that posed the Far Eastern question in an 
acute form. 

Salisbury’s reaction is a sign of change in 
the British outlook. Prompted, as we now know, 
by informal remarks from Witte, Salisbury 
instructed the British Ambassador to seek a 
working agreement with Russia, and eventually 
suggested the division of both the Turkish and 
Chinese Empires into “ spheres of preponder- 
ance” in which Britain and Russia would 
respect each other’s interests. Negotiations 
continued through January and February 1898, 
but broke down when the Russians resented the 
conclusion of a loan agreement with China on 
terms very favourable to the British. The 
Russians secured a lease of Port Arthur for 
twenty-five years, while the Admiralty, deter- 
mined to watch Russian movements, made 
lo with the inferior anchorage of Wei-hai-wei 
n Shantung. Though Britain and Russia did 

ign an agreement over railways in China in 
‘he following year, the principal result of 
Salisbury’s negotiations was renewed mistrust. 
As an attempt to secure an entente, they were 
a failure, partly because of a suspicious and 


over-ambitious policy in St. Petersburg, but 
also because of conflicting counsels, impatience 
and irresolution in London. It is significant 
that the negotiations of 1906-7 concerned the 
one area that Salisbury had not mentioned, 
Central Asia. 

In 1900 the Boxer Rising afforded the 
Russians an excuse for occupying Manchuria. 
The British made one last effort to settle with 
Russia in the autumn of 1901: this was little 
more than a half-hearted gesture—the Govern- 
ment preferred to secure Japanese assistance 
in checking the Russian advance, and in January 
1902 concluded a formal treaty of alliance with 
Japan. Further talks with the Russians in 1903 
made no progress because of the worsening 
situation in the Far East. Russian policy in 
Manchuria and Korea was now shaped not by 
Witte, but by a clique of adventurers who were 
courting disaster. 

In February 1904, Britain’s ally, Japan, 
launched an attack on the Russians at Port 
Arthur; in April, Russia’s aily, France, settled 
her colonial differences with Britain; in October, 
a Russian fleet fired on British fishing-vessels 
on the Dogger Bank in the strange belief that 
they were Japanese torpedo-boats, and war was 
avoided only by the good sense of the British 
and French Governments. These dramatic 
events revolutionized Anglo-Russian relations. 
Japan’s victories brought Russian prestige 
lower than it had been since Borodino. With 
alarming speed a European colossus had been 
deflated; its troops retired behind the Siberian 
frontier; its agents withdrew from southern 
Persia; its great cities were given over to riots, 
strikes and demonstrations. The advantage 
now lay with Britain. If a settlement with 
Russia was worth having, now was the chance 
to make one. 

British motives at this time were not specific- 
ally anti-German as has been alleged, yet it 
was clear that Germany was the one power that 
benefited from the hostility of the two empires. 
Moreover, there was a danger that, at a time 
when the British were working closely with the 
French, continued disputes in Asia might drive 
the Russians into a new “ Reinsurance Treaty ” 
with Germany—a move that would have 
nullified the Franco-Russian alliance and 
destroyed what was left of the European balance 
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of power. The Tsar and the Kaiser actually 
signed such a treaty at Bjorko in July 1905, but 
it was rejected by both their governments. The 
Russians, for their part, had no quarrel with 
Germany in Europe, but the Foreign Ministry 
and the Finance Ministry were alarmed at the 
progress German business-men had made in 
securing concessions for a railway from the 
Bosphorus to Baghdad. Better a division of 
spoils with the traditional enemy England, than 
German penetration of the Middle East. 

Three men made the Anglo-Russian Entente 
—Grey, Isvolski and Nicolson. Sir Edward 
Grey, who became Foreign Secretary in the 
Liberal Government of December 1905, 
desired a settlement “‘ as a natural complement 
to the agreement with France.” Isvolski, 
appointed Russian Foreign Minister in the 
following March, was a firm believer in the 
European traditions of Russian policy. He 
wanted the Russians to accept their exclusion 
from China, settle with Japan and secure 
‘British support in Europe; as he said, quite 
simply, ““ We must put our Asian interests on 
a natural basis, or we shall become an Asiatic 
state, which would be the greatest disaster.” 
The last of the trio, Sir Arthur Nicolson, 
became Ambassador in May 1906. He was 
convinced that the rift between the two nations 
sprang from vague misunderstandings and 
suspicion. He welcomed the decision to limit 
his discussions to Central Asia, for this showed 
that the Foreign Office had abandoned 
Salisbury’s far-reaching plans in favour of a 
practical approach over a specific region. His 
instructions were clear enough. He had to 
define spheres of influence in Persia, and secure 
Russian acceptance both of the British claim 
to predominance in Afghanistan and of the 
continued neutrality of Tibet. Nicolson suc- 
ceeded; but only after the talks had dragged on 
for fifteen months. 

The negotiations began in June 1906. They 
made slow progress because Isvolski ran into 
heavy opposition in St. Petersburg. The 
General Staff was sceptical about the value of 
an understanding with the British: as military 
men, they were reluctant to give up the strategic 
threat to India, afraid that Britain might train 
an Afghan Army on the Indian model, and 
anxious lest the agreement should arouse Ger- 
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man hostility at a time when Russia’s weakne: s 
left her western frontier relatively expose: . 
The Asiatic Department in Isvolski’s ow1 
Ministry was no better disposed: it was alarme i 
at the decision to create three zones in Persia- - 
a Russian one covering the approaches to ti = 
Caucasus, a British one covering the approach: s 
to Baluchistan and a neutral central region th:t 
was to include the Gulf—because it believe 
the neutral zone must fall under Germa 

financial control. Isvolski was twice oblige 

to visit Berlin to sound opinion, and thi 

inevitably delayed the negotiations. 

There was one concession capable of ove 
coming all opposition in St. Petersburg, had 
Grey been able to give it: an assurance that th: 
British would not object to the opening of th 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles to Russian war 
ships. In March the Russians duly broached 
the subject of the Straits. They found Grey 
sympathetic. He was not, indeed, willing to 
make a formal declaration on the Straits—that, 
he explained, would involve such a change in 
British policy that public opinion would have 
to be prepared for it—but he held it out as a 
possible future reward for continued Russian 
support in Egypt and the Near East. This was 
enough for Isvolski; the prospect of securing 
British backing for Russia’s historic mission 
in South-Eastern Europe removed many 
obstacles. He was assisted by an enthusiastic 
memorandum from the Russian Ambassador 
at Constantinople, and their joint remonstrances 
put the Generals to rout at a Council of 
Ministers on April 27th. Possibly, the Russians 
read more into Grey’s remarks than they were 
entitled to do; at all events, the pace of negotia- 
tion was accelerated. There were still tiresome 
wrangles over Afghanistan, but all was settled 
on August 28th. 

Meanwhile, Grey had encountered opposi- 
tion in London. His critics came from opposite 
sides, Anglo-Indian imperialists and the radical 
wing of his own party. Grey had received con- 
siderable assistance throughout the negotiations 
from John Morley at the India Office; but the 
Government of India itself had put forward 
demands over Persia and Afghanistan that the 
Russians would never have accepted, and, in 
consequence, Grey ignored the Viceroy in the 
last stages of the discussion on Afghanistan. 
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“4 real danger to India lay in the rapid increase of Russian power in Persia” ; 
Queen Victoria receiving the Shah at Windsor Castle, 1878 
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While Conservatives attacked the reported con- 
cessions over Persia, there was a formidable 
outcry from Liberal intellectuals, who disliked 
the conclusion of any agreement with a govern- 
ment that had “‘ condoned massacres ” of Jews. 
Criticism increased when the terms of the Con- 
vention were made known, and reached a 
crescendo in the parliamentary debates of the 
following February. The main complaint of 
Grey’s opponents was that the boundaries of 
zones in Persia were all to Russia’s advantage. 
It was true that the British sphere was much 
smaller than the Russian, but it included the 
strategic points for the defence of India 
(Seistan and the coast of the Gulf of Oman), 
and, though this appears coincidental, the oil- 
fields that became important after I91I were 
in the neutral zone, far away from the Russians 
but easy of access for the British. It was a 
more valid criticism that, by agreeing to share 
the economic development of Persia, the two 
empires had stimulated Persian xenophobia. 
Grey was, of course, conscious of the faults in 
the conventions; he comforted himself with the 
hope that experience of co-operation would 
produce a spirit of entente as close as the 
Entente Cordiale with France. 

In this Grey was doomed to disappointment. 
The British and the Russian peoples never 
began to know each other. In the summer of 
1908, Edward VII visited the Tsar at Reval, 
but, because of the danger of assassination, 
the King did not land and the meeting was 
limited to the customary courtesies of royal 
encounters. The people of the Baltic port 
were thus denied the melting charm that, as 
legend tells us, had warmed the hearts of Paris. 
The gulf that separated the Victoria and Albert 
from the Estonian shore was, in its way, 
symbolic of the failure of two peoples to come 
together. By 1914 the Anglo-French Entente 
had passed beyond a relationship of govern- 
ments; distance and language made this im- 
possible in the case of Russia. It is true that 
during this period Russian culture captured 
London society, but inevitably it was a culture 
in revolt at the restrictions of Tsarist autocracy 
—Dostoievsky and Chekhov in literature, 
Stravinsky and Diaghilev in music and ballet. 
Moreover, for the general public, Russia meant 
not Nijinsky and Pavlova, but “Peter the 





Painter,” anarchy and oppression. Expos: 
of the evils of Tsarism was carried out 
radicals and socialists: from January 1912, 
weekly journal, Darkest Russia, was publish 
by the Jewish: journalist-historian Lucien W 
to press home the sins of the régime with whi 
Grey had associated himself. 

These press attacks found ammunition :n 
provocative acts by Russian agents on the spot 
in Persia whom Isvolski failed to control. Per- 
haps it was inevitable that, so long as the seat 
of Persian Government lay in their sphere, t 
Russians should concern themselves with even's 
in all regions of the country; but their inter- 
pretation of the Convention gave them such a 
free hand that it endangered Persia’s political 
independence. Indeed, George V’s last peace 
time letter to the Tsar seems to have bee: 
nothing but a long complaint of Russia’s dis- 
regard of the Convention. 

The Entente had its greatest effect in th 
continent that was not mentioned, Europe. As 
Grey later explained, though the Entente was 
not in itself an alliance, the two government 
began to think of each other as potential allies 
in case of German aggression. The London 
money market supplied Russia with funds to 
assist her recovery as a great power; from May 
1914 there werelimited naval conversations. Yet 
even in Europe one success was denied Isvolski: 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles remained 
closed to Russian warships. In 1908 Isvolski 
had pressed Grey for a new solution of the 
problem of the Straits. The British, he found, 
were certainly not hostile, but they insisted on 
gaining the consent of the Turks. At a time 
when Europe was divided by the Bosnian crisis, 
feeling ran too high for a negotiated settlement. 
Not until 1915, when Russia was already ex- 
hausted by the war, did the allies go farther than 
Isvolski had ever hoped and promise the 
eventual cession of Constantinople. By a 
supreme irony of history, the Revolution, that 
swept away all Anglo-Russian collaboratio1 
baulked Russia of her prize. Turkish guns sti 
guard the Straits, and, though passage of it 
waters is now governed by the liberal term 
of the Montreux Convention, the arrival of : 
Russian cruiser in the Dardanelles still excite 
the lively apprehension of journalists through- 
out Western Europe. 
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The True Cymbeline 





“* Worthy of a king”: 





twin-sptked helmet, its studs originally covered with red enamel, 
recovered from the bed of the Thames at Waterloo Bridge. Probably first century B.C. 


By C. M. MATTHEWS 


“* Cunobeline was the most successful king of the dominant tribe in Southern England 


during the period between the two Roman invasions.” 


F THE TWO KINGS OF ANCIENT Britain 
() << as themes by Shakespeare, King 

Lear is purely mythical, but Cymbeline, 
or Cunobeline, to give his name its contempor- 
ary form, is an historical character well vouched 
for, and an important one in the story of this 
island. He ruled for nearly forty years in the 
South-east of Britain, his life being con- 
temporary with that of Christ, though exceeding 
it by many years. The authorities for his times 


are, firstly, the old English chronicles which 
Shakespeare used, and which are quite un- 
reliable; secondly, Roman authors, who give us 
clear facts, but never enough of them; and 
thirdly, the evidence of the earth, which is 
always true, though often hard to interpret. 
Important archaeological finds of this period 
are rare, much rarer than Roman ones, hence 
the great interest attached to each new one— 
as at Hertford Heath this summer, where 
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Bronze coin of Cunobeline, in the Colchester Museum 


excavation has revealed a burial belonging to 
the reign and territory of Cunobeline which is 
probably the grave of one.of his family or his 
tribal chieftains. 

Shakespeare took his idea of Cymbeline 
from Holinshed’s Chronicle, which for this 
early period followed closely that of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, written in the twelfth century. 
Their early chapters consist for the most part 
of myth and folk-lore, but when they reach the 
time of Julius Caesar they have a basis of fact 
for their stories, and their brief account of the 
reign of Cymbeline is not wildly inaccurate. 
Shakespeare, however, although he used the 
king’s name as the title of his play, was not 
aiming at serious history. He sought a suitable 
setting for a romantic tale, and the court of 
Cymbeline was sufficiently remote in time to 
serve his purpose. His theme shows the vice, 
intrigue and false values to be found at court, 
compared with the simple virtues of the 
pastoral life in woods and caves. In such a 
story the king cuts a poor figure. The dupe 
of his wife, he is tyrannical, regal or affectionate 
as the vagaries of the plot require, a mere back- 
ground figure for the greater part of the play. 
Only at the end, when he has defeated the 
Romans in a quite unhistorical battle, does 
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Shakespeare seem to remember his importanc« 
and allow him a little glory, hailing him as 
“the radiant Cymbeline, who shines here in 
the West.” Ancient Rome was exciting to 
Shakespeare, and he clearly enjoyed throwing 
a few tribunes, senators and classical allusions 
into his mixture, and even a vision of Jupiter, 
but he made no concessions to Ancient Britain. 
Its inhabitants wear doublet and hose, wave 
gloves, hats and handkerchiefs, play bowls and 
live in Elizabethan houses. The play is, in fact, 
a fanciful hotch-potch. Of the other characters, 
the names of the king’s two sons are taken from 
Holinshed, but are not the same as any of the 
four sons mentioned by Latin authors. The 
delightful Imogen, the wicked queen and 
the boorish step-son are all Shakespeare’s 
invention. The name of Imogen comes from 
the old chronicles, but from another story and 
cast in a slightly different form, Innogen. A 
printer’s error seems to have given it the 
familiar “‘m ”’. 

In reality, Cunobeline was the most success- 
ful king of the dominant tribe in Southern 
England during the period between the two 
Roman invasions. In the century before 
Christ an influx of Belgic tribes from Gaul had 
flooded into the south of England, driving back 
former inhabitants and making the land their 
own. Of these the Catuvellauni took possession 
of what is now Hertfordshire, and the lands 
adjoining to the north and west. It was their 
king, Cassivellaunus, who so valiantly defied 
Julius Caesar, rallying the neighbouring tribes 
against him, with the result that, although the 
Roman legions departed with many prisoners 
and a promise of yearly tribute, it was never- 
theless almost a century before they came back 
again—even though the tribute soon lapsed, 
if it was ever paid at all. Other causes may have 
contributed to this, but the lively British 
defence was one. 

Under able kings the Catuvellauni rapidly 
rose in power. Cunobeline was the son of 
Tasciovanus, who was probably the grandson 
of Cassivellaunus and ruled at Verulamium 
towards the end of the first century B.c. in 
increasing prosperity. Exactly when Cuno- 
beline succeeded his father is unknown, but 
the chronicles make it a great point that the 
birth of Christ occurred during his reign, and 
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t ce is no need to quarrel with their claim, 


e it is not at variance with the known facts. 
was certainly reigning by A.D. 5 and had 
-ady conquered the Trinovantes of Essex 
moved his capital to Colchester. From 
re throughout his reign, a remarkably long 
> for those times, he held sway over most of 
south of England receiving the homage of 
lesser kings. Roman authors refer to him as 
‘“ Rex Britanniae,” a title that probably gives 
in exaggerated idea of his position, but he was 
undoubtedly the dominant figure in Britain for 
more than thirty years, and there is no evidence 
f any serious challenge to his supremacy. 
Cunobeline’s greater achievement was the 
preservation of peace with Rome, without any 
loss of his own independence. Holinshed tells 
us that he “‘ was brought up at Rome, and there 
made knight by Augustus Caesar, under whome 
he served in the warres, and was in such favour 
with him that he was at liberty to pay tribute 
or not.” Here he closely follows Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, who describes Cymbeline as “a 
strenuous knight that had been nurtured in the 
household of Augustus Caesar.” This may or 
may not be true, but certainly Cunobeline had 
learned how to steer a skilful course in regard 
to Rome, avoiding both subservience and 
provocation. Somehow he got the best of both 
worlds. He grew rich on trade with the 
continent, and welcomed Roman influence in 
the cultural life of his court and people. At the 
same time his reign saw the final flowering of 
the native Celtic art, whose freely flowing 
curves and sense of pure design differed 
basically from the more formal Roman style. 
Archaeology supports this tale of increasing 
wealth and power. It shows us the original 
stronghold of the Catuvellauni at Wheathamp- 
stead, with great earth ramparts necessary to 
newcomers, who had but lately won the lands 
and still felt insecure. This was stormed and 
destroyed by Caesar. Then the spade has 
revealed the later capital at Verulamium where 
Tasciovanus minted coins in comparative peace 
after Caesar’s departure, and the still greater 
royal settlement at Camulodunum. The great 
quantity, and improved quality, of the coins 
that Cunobeline issued from there prove 
his affluence. The houses of these Belgic 
people were built of wood and other perishable 


- materials, so that nothing remains of them 


except such traces in the grounds as post-holes 
and rubbish-pits. But many of the personal 
possessions of their chieftains have survived, 
some in graves such as the one lately opened at 
Hertford Heath, and some in rivers where they 
seem to have been thrown, perhaps to propitiate 
the river god. From the Thames have come a 
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A bronze shield of the period, recovered from the 
Thames at Battersea, with scarlet studs. First century 
B.C. to first century A.D. 
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Electrum torc from the Snettisham treasure. First century B.C. 


magnificent bronze shield of this period, 
embossed with scarlet studs, and a twin-spiked 
helmet, both worthy of a king. From various 
graves come iron swords with bronze embossed 
scabbards, ring, bracelets and brooches, trap- 
pings for horses almost as fine as for the men, 
and metal tyres for the light two-wheeled 
chariots in which the Belgae went to war. The 
aristocrats who possessed these things had also 
good wheel-turned native pottery and imported 
wine jars and glass; and it is obvious that they 
had many perishable belongings of leather, 
wood, and woven cloth, besides the metal and 
clay that have endured. 

Unfortunately these graves have no in- 
scriptions to identify their owners, but at 
Lexden Park near Colchester, within the 
ramparts of the Belgic settlement, a tumulus 
opened in 1926 proved richer in content than 
any other of this period, and may well be the 
tomb of Cunobeline himself. It contained 





many imported articles, such as_ bronze 
statuettes of Roman origin, but also much of 
native workmanship. Among the most in- 
teresting and most personal of its contents were 
fragments of a chain mail tunic made of fine 
iron links and dotted with silver studs which 
had once been gilded, a surprising piece of 
work for so early a date. Here possibly was the 
martial garment of the king, who with his 
flashing bronze weapons, and shield and helmet 
at least as fine as those from the Thames, must 
have been indeed a “ radiant ”’ figure. 

Another object from the Lexden burial that 
strikes a personal note is a small silver head of 
the Emperor Augustus, apparently cut from a 
Roman coin, mounted on silver and enclosed 
in a circular frame. This at once calls to mind 
the story in the chronicles of the king’s youth 
spent in the emperor’s household. Truth 
sometimes survives in legend. Was this object 
treasured until death in memory of a boyhood’s 


















t--o? Even if it was, there is no record that 

t . friendship was ever renewed in later life, or 

t. ¢ Cunobeline in any way acknowledged the 
remacy of Rome. If the grave is indeed his, 
hould be noted that, though he cherished 
nan relics, he was buried with the ritual of 
forefathers. 

Ihe newly opened grave at Hertford Heath 
hos many points of contact with Lexden. At 
each was found a quantity of curved pieces of 
iron which had once been the framework and 
support of some massive piece of furniture—a 
ceremonial throne or funeral bier. This 
furniture was decorated in both cases with 
embossed bronze, and red enamel studs of 
great brilliance were found close by. The 
detail of workmanship in these studs from the 
two burials are so much alike that they seem 
to be the work of the same craftsman—and he 
surely the most skilled enameller in the king- 
dom. From these objects, and others of the 
period, we can form a mental picture of the king 
which is not altogether fanciful. His timber 
palace would be dark by our standards, but a 
bright fire would be blazing in its centre, the 
logs piled against wrought iron firedogs, with 
heads shaped like fantastic bulls or stags. 
The king is seated in his chair of state gleaming 
with bronze and enamel. His warlike accoutre- 
ments are laid aside, but a bronze hilted dagger 
is at his belt; his cloak is held by a golden 
brooch, and buckles, bracelets and rings shine 
in the firelight. A slave pours wine from a great 
amphora, imported full from the continent, into 
a cup of native gold, or perhaps a glass bowl 
from the Mediterranean. With equal dignity 
he receives an envoy from Gaul, or one of his 
own tributary kings. 

The only troubles we hear of in this long 
reign were at the very end. In his last years, 
when old age had weakened his control, 
dissension broke out between his four sons. 
Amminius and Bericus sought help from the 
Emperor (now Caligula) for their private 
ambitions. Togodumnus and Caratacus pre- 
ferred to preserve British freedom as their 
father had done. When at last he died (approxi- 
mately in A.D. 42) it seemed that the kingdom 
he had consolidated would fall apart. The 
Emperor Claudius (who had succeeded Caligula 
in A.D. 41) seized the opportunity to invade 
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Britain. Togodumnus was killed in battle, but 
Caratacus, most famous of the sons of Cuno- 
beline, defied the legions gallantly for seven 
years, until at last he was betrayed into cap- 
tivity. So ended the royal line of Cassivellaunus 
who, with his able descendants, had staved off 
Roman annexation of Britain for a century. 

Holinshed is in some difficulty over the sons 
of Cymbeline. From Geoffrey of Monmouth 
he takes the names of Guiderius and Arviragus, 
whom Shakespeare represents as charming 
young men, and relates how Arviragus made 
terms with the Emperor Claudius, married his 
daughter and continued as king of Britain, 
followed by his descendants. But being better 
informed and more conscientious than the 
earlier chronicler, Holinshed admits that “ this 
kinglie succession is more easie to be flatlie 
denied than either wiselie defended or truely 
amended,” and goes on to give the story of 
Togodumnus and Caratacus, which is quite 
incompatible with the other. Arviragus is 
mentioned by Juvenal and it is probable that, 
although Geoffrey’s story will not do, there was 
such a person playing a part of some importance 
in Britain. The truth seems to be that Cuno- 
beline left many male descendants of an active 
and vigorous nature of whom many tales were 
told. The story that is best substantiated is 
that of Caratacus, a truly heroic figure. His 
long patriotic struggle, his betrayal by a false 
woman, and his dignified demeanour when led 
in triumph through Rome, make a subject that 
might worthily have inspired Shakespeare, and 
it seems surprising that he did not seize 
upon it. 

A parallel might be drawn with the end of 
the Saxon dynasty almost exactly a thousand 
years later. In both cases there was a long and 
peaceful reign during which new influences 
from the continent were creeping in; the death 
of the old and venerated king; the uncertain 
succession; the powerful invasion ‘tom across 
the channel; the fruitless resistance of an heroic 
young prince, and finally the complete conquest. 
But the parallel cannot be pushed too far. 
Edward the Confessor was a weak king, and all 
the evidence shows that Cunobeline was an 
active, wise and efficient ruler. Shakespeare 
did less than justice to the greatest king of 
ancient Britain. 








teenth century already had long histories 
of gradual growth, but not so the Stock 
Exchange. Joint-stock organization was itself 
a product of the century that was ending, and 
the finance of Government by long-term 
borrowing had hardly begun. The joint-stock 
form we may regard, with some degree of over 
simplification, as being at the outset a develop- 
ment of the older merchant venture in which 
now others, besides the venturers themselves, 
could participate. In this sense there had been 
joint-stock activity under the Tudors: the 
Russia Company had begun as a joint-stock 
venture; the eastern coast of America had been 
opened up by the Virginia Company and its 
fellows; the East India Company had been 
chartered on the last day of the sixteenth 
century. These early companies were con- 
cerned with trade to distant lands, in which 
considerable capital was needed—and in which 
a Royal charter, with all the official backing it 
implied, was highly desirable. 

The chartered companies provoked con- 
siderable mercantile opposition throughout 
their early years, and were regularly accused of 
being monopolists, although monopoly was 
not necessarily implied by chartered status. In 
any case, they survived, and as the advantages 
of this form of organization became more and 
more apparent it was adopted, although still 
only rarely, in inland trade. Nor did the joint- 
stock form depend upon the granting of a 
charter: unincorporated partnerships also could 
trade upon a joint stock, and there was then no 
limit upon the number who could join in such a 
partnership, nor indeed upon the transfer from 
one man to another of his share in it. But while 
the companies, chartered and unincorporated 
alike, remained few in number and specialized 
in purpose, the buying and selling of the stock 
which represented their capital remained a 
business of comparatively small scale. 

By the end of the century, however, the 
whole commercial scene was changing rapidly. 
Business was outgrowing its age-old individual 
organization, and the joint-stock form was in- 
creasingly attractive. It appealed to the 
merchants who wanted to spread the burden of 
what we would now call capital-formation, and 
to individuals who had spare money that they 
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The Beginnings of 
the Modern Business World: I! 


The Years before 


the 
Stock Exchange 


During the century before the 
London Stock Exchange acquired a building 
of its own in 1773, brokers met 
and transacted business in the 


coffee houses of Exchange Alley 


By NICHOLAS LANE 


could put out to profit. The idea of introducing 
these two classes to each other was still a new 
one. There had in the past been no easily 
accessible investment except land, and in a 
time when increasing business activity was 
multiplying wealth in the hands of men who 
were not inclined by heredity to the ownership 
of land, there was a ready-made class of in- 
vestors, men of moderate as well as of sub- 
stantial means, who were willing to support 
a larger-scale form of business organization 
than had been generally known before; 
while the emergence of this new form of 
investment tapped also the money of 
older capitalists which had previously been 
hoarded. 

It was, of course, more than a coincidence 
that there came at the same time a develop- 
ment in the finance of Government. In the past 
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The National Debt, supported by bulls and bears, 
surmounting the Stock Exchange in Threadneedle 
Street; emblematical picture by Richard Philps, 1782 





the King had raised personal loans, with greater 
or less difficulty, from whomever could be pre- 
vailed upon to lend; it was part and parcel of 
the growth of the national economy, and of the 
activities of the State, into something more 
recognizably modern that this primitive tech- 
nique should be superseded. Government, as 
vell as merchant adventuring, was reaching 
the stage at which the middling citizen could 
properly be regarded as a potential investor, 
ind the joint-stock company provided a con- 
‘enient vehicle through which he could lend 
is money. The Bank of England itself was a 
product of this movement. 
It was natural that, as the idea took hold, the 
exchange of investments should also almost 
mperceptibly become a separate, expert and 
pecialized business. The borrowers in this 
1ew type of business, whether they were traders 





or the Government, wanted medium and long- 
term loans. The lenders, especially the smaller 
lenders, wanted to be able to get their money 
back as nearly as possible on demand. It would 
obviously provide a satisfactory compromise of 
these conflicting aims if the lender who wanted 
his money were able to find someone else ready 
to take over his loan: the borrower would not 
be affected at all, and both parties would be 
happy. But there would be no quick or easy 
realization of security if each lender had to 
seek out a purchaser; and as the numbers of 
buyers and sellers of stocks increased, a market 
developed. That original necessity remains 
the principal purpose of the Stock Exchange: 
the provision of a regular market in which the 
owner of shares in a company, or in the Govern- 
ment, knows he will be able to sell them. That 
assurance is part of the value of the investment; 
without it the difficulties of long-term invest- 
ment would have been a formidable obstacle in 
the path of the developing nation. 

No precise date can be assigned to the begin- 
nings of the Stock Exchange, but certainly by 
the time the Bank of England was founded, in 
1694, there were regular dealers in securities, 
some of them operating in their own part of 
the Royal Exchange—which thus has some 
claim to the parentage of the Stock Exchange, 
as of so much else of the City of London’s 
activities—and some in the offices of the two 
great companies, the East India and the 
Hudson’s Bay. The dealers were regulated by 
the City authorities, much as the mercantile 
brokers within the City had been for so long, 
and in 1697 Parliament legislated for their 
stricter control, exacting penalties for un- 
licensed trading and rules for the recording of 
every transaction, and prohibiting brokers’ 
commission in excess of one half of one per 
cent. By 1707, however, the need for Parlia- 
mentary supervision seems to have passed, for 
the Act was not then renewed. 

The decade had seen the establishment of 
the market in less crowded quarters, outside the 
Royal Exchange, for it seems to have been 
about the time of the passing of the Act that 
the brokers migrated to Change Alley, to do 
their principal business in and around the 
Garraway’s and Jonathan’s Coffee Houses. 
There is a description of that business, dated 
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“© The Bubblers Bubbl’d, or the Devil take the hind- 
most’; a cartoon of 1720 


1707, which shows us the rudimentary Stock 
Exchange at work: 


** Brokers of stock are such as buy and sell 
Shares in Joint Stocks for anyone that shall 
desire them: as if I am minded to buy two shares 
in East India Stock, I speak to a Broker if he 
knows of any to sell, he enquires and finds one 
that will sell two shares, which the Broker buyeth 
for me at the Price current on the exchange, and 
when the same are transferred to me in the 
Company’s book, I pay for them. And it has been 
usual to give these Brokers for their Brokage or 
Provision as followeth: For Hudson Bay Stock 
11 per share; for East India Stock, ros per share; 
Africa Stock or other petty Stocks as Glass, Lead, 
Linnen, Copper, etc., §s per share. And at this 
Rate there are some have got 1000] or r5o0ol 
per An.” 


There were other securities: the first foreign 
loan was raised in 1706, the Holy Roman 
Empire borrowing £500,000 at 8 per cent on 
the security of the revenue of Silesia; fluctua- 
tions in Bank of England stock were a source 
of profit to some speculators, Dean Swift among 
them; and lottery tickets and seamen’s tickets 
were also part of the business of the Exchange. 

In these two marketable securities can be 


seen reflected something of the difference be 
tween public life then and now. The principl: 
of the State Lottery has been much canvasse: 
of late, and it may be that the Lottery Bond 
introduced last year are a first indication tha 
the logic of the football pool will eventually lea 
us to the abandoning of the anti-lottery bia 
which might have seemed a year or two ago t 
be fundamental in English government. Tha 
bias was certainly no part of the eighteenth 
century point of view. State lotteries had in 
deed been forbidden more than once in th 
past, but they were now growing in importanc: 
as a supplementary means of Governmen 
finance; it was the Victorians who were to cal! 
the lottery a “‘ vile contagion.” 

Seamen’s tickets were another and much 
less reputable matter. The difficulty of finding 
the Navy’s pay, which had worried Pepys, was 
still worrying his successors. To pay sailors in 
paper was an obvious expedient; and while the 
finance of government was still precarious there 
were times when the Treasury were not at all 
eager to cash that paper. So the seamen would 
sell their “ tickets” at a discount, to anyone 
who would buy them. Guy’s Hospital may be 
said to have been founded on seamen’s tickets, 
for Thomas Guy, who had prospered as a book- 
seller, made his fortune on the infant Stock 
Exchange, first in seamen’s tickets (which 
could at times be bought at as much as fifty 
per cent discount), and later in the South Sea 
Bubble; he is said to have held £45,000 of the 
original South Sea stock, and he had sold it 
all by the time it went to 600. 

In the description of the business of the 
infant exchange quoted above, only “ brokers 
of stock” are mentioned. Many other con- 
temporary writers refer to stock jobbers, but 
the two terms are used indiscriminately, and it 
was some time before the words acquired their 
separate meanings. It was to be longer still 
before the functions were divided: today the 
broker deals with the public, acting as buying 
or sclling agent; the jobber holds stocks or 
shares as principal, and deals only with brokers. 
The refinement of exchange machinery which 
this division of function represents was far 
from the imaginings of the early eighteenth- 
century broker-jobbers. They acted in both 
capacities, as the need arose, finding buyers or 



































se crs for their clients, or themselves dealing 
in the stocks as profit offered. It is obvious 
th: such duality of function can give rise to a 
co.flict of interest which only the more 
scrupulous would resolve honestly, and in due 
course it was recognition of this danger that 
led the Stock Exchange to separate the two 
functions. But that had to await the develop- 
ment of a corporate conscience; in the first 
ars of the eighteenth century there was pro- 
ibly little enough corporate feeling, let alone 
conscience. So far there was not even a 
corporate name. 

But the organization was taking shape. The 
Official List had more than one predecessor; a 
specimen of as early as 1698 can be seen in the 
Visitors’ Gallery at the Stock Exchange, and by 
1714 there was a regular “ course of on re 
published by one John Freke, a broker, “ 
his office over against Jonathan’s Coffee House 
in Exchange Alley who buys and sells stocks 
and all public securities and lends money on the 
same.” This list appeared twice weekly, a single 
sheet, and contained at first much besides 
prices: christenings and burials, for example, 
and the price of coal. Dealings by this time 
included Government stock: the first experi- 
menial Government long-term borrowing, 
otherwise than by such special means as the 
Bank of England loan, had been by Long and 
Short Annuities, but since 1710 redeemable 
stock had joined these annuities in the still very 
short list of Government securities. 

The South Sea Bubble, which was inflated 
and burst in 1720, gives us some measure of the 
technical maturity of the stock market; the 
Bubble would not have been so large, nor so 
multicoloured, had the market been that of 
twenty years before. The fantastic flotations, 
the list of which forms so striking a monument 
to human credulity, reflected indeed the in- 
nocence of the new investing public: this was 
the last as well as the first time that promoters 

could on any large scale get the public to sub- 
scribe to such projects as “ an Undertaking of 
Great Advantage but Nobody to Know what 
ft is.’ (That particular venture attracted 
£3,000 in deposits of £2 in a single day, after 
which the promoter disappeared.) But the 
number of flotations, and the comparative 
smoothness of wildcat and more respectable 
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ABOVE: Inside the Royal Exchange, 1729 


BELOW: A scene in Garraway’s Coffee House, mid- 
eighteenth century 











issues in that hectic year provide evidence that 
Exchange Alley was coming to know its 
business. 

The Bubble was a setback in what had so 
far been almost unhindered development. It 
provided in itself a horrid warning of the 
calamity that could follow excessive specula- 
tion; and it provided also, as a by-product, the 
Bubble Act, passed when the crisis was threat- 
ening but had not yet come. This “ first 
attempt at a Companies Act,” as Professor 
Gower has called it, was designed to check the 
speculation that was by then frightening 
the authorities, and it was, indeed, one of the 
factors that helped to burst the Bubble. It 
prohibited further wildcat formations, and, 
although it did so in terms so imprecise that 
when much later they came to be examined in 
Court there was great difficulty in interpreting 
them, it served to check for many years the 
proper development of company formation, 
for it was not repealed until 1825; and through- 
out the rest of the eighteenth century it was 
generally regarded as prohibiting the formation 
of new joint-stock companies without either 
Charter or Parliamentary sanction. Either was 
hard to come by: the law officers of the Crown, 
Parliament and the people alike kept the Bubble 
in mind for many years, and viewed every new 
project with suspicion. There was in these 
years an extensive development of the unincor- 
porated partnership, but that could not fill the 
breach completely, and business organization 
remained in comparatively primitive shape 
much longer than it would have done had 1720 
not spelled disaster so large. 

Moreover, the Bubble reinforced the general 
public in its already low opinion of the stock 
market. Many factors combined to produce the 
Bubble, and to lay the responsibility for it 
exclusively upon Exchange Alley would have 
been absurd: the Government itself had con- 
tributed to the chaos, and the madness of 1720 
had been widespread. But the stock-jobbers 
were already cast for the villains’ parts: 
throughout its history the Stock Exchange has 
been the object of calumny, and even today, 
when it has reached a stage of self-regulated 
probity which should place it above suspicion, 
there are many who regard it with unjustified 
disfavour. There are other City activities in 
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which fortunes can be made and lost, but : »- 
where can the changes of fortune become { ie 
subject of greater publicity or drama. It is vi cy 
human to want quick riches; but the gamb er 
seldom blames himself when he fails to wn, 
while the onlooker, seeing only the speculatic n, 
and understanding nothing of the vital part tre 
Stock Exchange plays in the mobilization of 
industrial capital, views its activities wich 
jealousy. 

In the eighteenth century, before corporate 
self-discipline had begun to reform the market, 
there was some reason for mistrust. From the 
beginning the exchange had served its primary 
purpose of introducing investor to promoter, 
but there was little enough recognition of that 
fact, and in a time when the rogue could so 
easily do business around Jonathan’s alongside 
honest men, there was at least some excuse for 
the stream of unkind references that we find in 
contemporary writing. (Cowper wrote of “ the 
leathern ears of stock-jobbers and Jews,” 
Johnson defined “ stock-jobber” as “a low 
wretch who gets money by buying and selling 
shares in the funds,” and as early as 1701 a 
pamphlet had talked of “‘ this new corporation 
of Hell, the Stock-Jobbers.”) And in 1733 
Parliament passed Sir John Barnard’s Act, in 
an attempt to remove from stock dealing its 
speculative element. In the event the Act 
proved ineffective, but it remained on the 
Statute book until 1860, so that for well over a 
hundred years much of the brokers’ work was 
technically outlawed and to that extent the 
precarious nature of their calling was increased. 

But in spite of its critics and its controllers 
the market flourished: it was serving too useful 
a purpose to do otherwise. There was a fire in 
1748, which destroyed much of Exchange 
Alley, including the two principal coffee 
houses, but it did little to check the dealers’ 
progress. And as their business grew there 
was developing too a corporate feeling. It 
found its first manifestation in the club formed 
in 1762 by some of the more prominent dealers. 
The club centred in Jonathan’s; its formation 
caused resentment amongst those not included 
in it, and it was to prove no more than a first 
experiment in formal organization, for Jona- 
than’s was too small to be more. But in 1773, 
the year after the East India crisis (in which 
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“* Well-known faces in the Consol Market”; the London Stock Exchange in 1891 
Drawn by Lockhart Boyle for The Graphic 


\lexander Fordyce broke with £4 million of freely admitted into the premises as far as the 


his bills in circulation), the dealers moved to bar, could pay his sixpence to pass beyond and 
their first properly settled exclusive home, in mix, and deal, with the dealers; but it was a 
premises at the corner of Sweetings Alley and _ beginning of self-control by the market. With- 


‘hreadneedle Street. in another thirty years this first Stock Exchange 
The move was perhaps the most notable __ was to prove in its turn too small for the busi- 
andmark in the history of the market. Now __ ness it contained, and its organization too loose 


for the first time the name “The Stock for the changing conditions of the time. As the 


“xchange ” was given to a building. It was nineteenth century began, the move was made 
siven at the same time to an organization, for to Capel Court, and thenceforward the record, 
he building had its controlling body, the Com- through all the excitements of boom and slump, 
nittee for General Purposes, a title which has was to be one of continuously growing self- 
een changed only in recent years to the regulation. But it was in 1773 that the Stock 
ouncil. The Committee was to regulate the Exchange acquired its local habitation and its 
usiness of the house and to rule on disputed - name, and embarked upon its more formal 
argains. A subscription was payable—on history, an important factor in, and a most 
juite a different basis from the later more accurate yardstick of, the changing commercial 
xclusive form, for any member of the public, —_ fortunes of the country. 
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ACHIAVELLI NEVER MISSED A CHANCE to 
Me the Church, and the Papal State 

does not escape his irony. He taunts 
the Popes as old and ailing men, unfit for war 
and dogged by approaching death. The 
inefficiency of their rule was proverbial; few of 
them could stand up to the fearful physical and 
mental gymnastics required of a Renaissance 
prince. Of all rulers, only they “ possess states 
and do not defend them, have subjects and do 
not govern them.” 

This is savage and penetrating, but it is far 
from being the whole truth. Machiavelli, who 
considered persons rather than bureaucracies, 
forgot that the Papal State was managed by the 
Roman curia, which was probably the most 
efficient, tenacious and conservative bureau- 
cracy in Europe. Most officers of the Papal 
court were lawyers, and the claims of the 
Papacy, which was itself the fount of Canon 
Law in the West, were pressed by them in- 
exorably from one pontificate to another. 
They were ambitious and competent men, 
whose integrity tended to be that of the good 
civil servant rather than that of the good priest, 
and to their legal minds the enforcement of the 
financial rights of the Papacy was of the first 
importance. And when it is considered how 
often temporal princes had seized, corrupted 
and misused the Papacy in its moments of poli- 
tical impotence, their view seems neither non- 
sensical nor necessarily self-interested. 

Papal revenues arose from both “ spiritual ” 
and “ temporal ” sources—that is, in part from 
a great variety of taxes concerned with the 
conferment of benefices and the spiritual 
primacy of the Papacy, in part from the money 
tribute paid by certain kingdoms, and in part 
from the government of the lands that the 
Papacy directly controlled. It was this last, 
the “ Patrimony of St. Peter” of the Middle 
Ages, the “ temporal power ” of modern times, 
that aroused Machiavelli’s scorn. 

The Pope had since the early Middle Ages 
been a political ruler as well as a landlord; his 
worldly rule was based on the so-called 
“donations” of the Frankish kings in the 
eighth century. After many vicissitudes, he 
found himself in the thirteenth century in 
control of a loosely-knit state, which in the 
west included Rome and its district, the 
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Papal Finance 
and the 
Papal State 


** From a financial point of view the 
Reformation is a paradox; the final outburst 
against Papal exactions came at a 
moment when the Popes were less guilty 
under this charge than they 


had been for many centuries.” 
By PETER PARTNER 


ancient Latium as far south as Terracina and 
Ceprano, and as far north as the river Pescia, 
running inland along the Sienese border into 
Umbria, to Citta della Pieve, Perugia and Citta 
di Castello. On the Adriatic it extended from 
Ravenna and Bologna in the north (with suzer- 
ainty over Ferrara and some neighbouring 
areas), south down the coast to Ascoli Piceno, 
and eastwards into the mountainous interior to 
the Duchy of Spoleto. The two richest areas 
of this territory were the great town of Bologna, 
and the south-eastern area known as the March 
of Ancona, which had a flourishing sea trade, 
and an agriculture of the open countryside, 
which did not, as elsewhere in central Italy, 
cling round the walls of the cities. But in the 
earlier Middle Ages the Papal hand lay lightly 
on the March, where the communes were as 
independent as they were prosperous, and 
lighter still on Romagna, the area in all Italy 
most prolific of tyrants, of semi-autonomous 
signori whose profession was arms and who, 
whenever not rigorously coerced, denied all 
but the nominal suzerainty of the Pope. The 
country south of Rome was sterile, dominated 
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od “ He drew down a vengeance that caused disorder and ruin in the Papal State ”’; 
BONIFACE VIII, Pope 1294-1303, by Giotto 
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The Bridge and Castle of St. Angelo, Rome 


by the Roman baronage, disorderly, and usually 
administered at a loss. To the north of Rome, 
in that part of northern Latium and Umbria 
known as the Patrimony of St. Peter in Tuscia, 
Papal rule was strongest. The whole State was 
one of the five great powers of Italy, an equal 
to Milan, Venice and the Kingdom of Naples, 
had it not been worked on by such powerful 
centrifugal forces, and governed by such short- 
lived rulers. But the Papal lands tended to be 
thought a mere source of income rather than a 
State to be governed. They were ruled through 
the same bureau, the Apostolic Chamber, that 
collected the spiritual taxes, and the Pope 
sometimes appeared in his dominions to be 
more a tax-collector than a prince. 

When the reform of the Church was dis- 
cussed in the fifteenth century, it was recog- 
nized by all but the extreme radicals that the 
Pope and Cardinals should have a substantial 
income, to pay for the central administration of 
the Church and for that expensive pageantry 
which the Middle Ages associated with princely 
power. Reformers at the great Council of 
Constance in 1414-1418 tended to say that the 
Papacy should maintain itself from its worldly 
revenues, and cut the spiritual ones, whose col- 
lection fostered corruption and worldliness, to 
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a minimum. But here they ignored the most 
tragic part of the problem facing the later 
medieval Papacy. The Popes might indeed 
have sacrificed a large part of their spiritual 
revenues, had they been certain of their power 
to collect the temporal ones. But the disorders 
of Italy, rebellion within the Papal State and 
aggression without, constantly forced them to 
impose heavy spiritual taxes in order to deal 
with political rebellions, or even to prevent the 
Papal State from crumbling away altogether. 
The abolition of spiritual taxes, and the demo- 
cratic constitution which the extreme “ con- 
ciliar” party wanted to force on the Papacy, 
would have meant the destruction of the 
Papal State. 

These problems changed little in essence for 
centuries, and, if the situation is viewed from 
the point of view of the Papal curia, the 
*“‘ periods ” in which Papal history has been 
marked out by modern historians appear rather 
artificial We are accustomed to think of the 
Renaissance as the epoch when the Papacy was 
an Italian principate, with the Borgia in the 
forefront of the scene. But although it was 
exercised only with difficulty, the effective rule 
of the Popes over their temporal state dates at 
the latest from the second half of the thirteenth 
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ntury. This is rather more than a century 
ter the consolidation of the powers of the 
ngs of England and France, but Papal rule 
cked a score of the advantages enjoyed by the 
eveloping national state. From the thirteenth 
sntury, however, the Papal State possessed a 
ymplex system of government, a network of 
rovincial rectors, a system of law, a developed 


central administration. But the role of the 


‘mporal power was much complicated by its 
‘anus face—the spiritual primacy of St. Peter; 
from the time of the Carolingian donations of 
he eighth century one face of the Papacy was 


turned inward to Italy and the other outward 


to Europe, with important consequences for 
the history of Italy and of the Church. The 
two aspects of policy are interlocked: the 
‘‘ universal ” policy of the Papacy led to a bitter 
struggle with the Emperors, which led in turn 
to the seizure by the Empire of whole provinces 
of the State of the Church. On the other hand, 
the European prestige of the Papacy afforded 
many political advantages to the temporal 
power, and from the spiritual power the Popes 
drew the money that made possible the decisive 
conquest of their own patrimony. 

This conquest was not easy, and its methods 


were complex. When Boniface VIII died 
miserably in 1303, after his bitter humiliation at 
Anagni at the hands of the agents of Philip the 
Fair of France and of the Roman family of 
Colonna, one of the oldest techniques for 
furthering the temporal power seemed to have 
ended in defeat and discredit. We have the 
habit of judging those Popes who enriched their 
own families at the expense of the Church 
rather hardly, and of automatically calling a 
“nepotistic” Pope a bad one. But this is a some- 
what prim and anachronistic view of a practice 
that to contemporaries was not essentially 
immoral; and it also underrates the practical 
effectiveness of a realistic policy. The Pope had 
few troops at his command; and in central 
Italy the disruptive forces of communes, 
tyrants and barons were too self-seeking and 
too sophisticated to be coerced into political 
obedience by purely spiritual fulminations. Ifa 
Pope were to reduce the temporal power to 
order, he would be best elected from one of the 
great Roman baronial families—a Conti, a 
Savelli, an Orsini—so that he might use the 
military and political force of his family in the 
service of the Roman Church. This policy 
was adopted throughout the thirteenth century, 


The bridge of Avignon and, beyond, the Palace of the Popes during their fourteenth-century exile 




















CARDINAL ALBORNOZ, Papal Legate (1310 ?-1367), receiving the keys of the cities of the Papal 
State, after the re-establishment of Church authority 


and the rise of the temporal authority from 
impotence to power is convincing proof of its 
effectiveness; but it had its dangers. The 
Church paid a heavy price in grants of money 
and land, and in a certain decline of moral 
stability. Quarrels and civil war often followed 
the death of a Pope, when the jealous and per- 
haps despoiled nobles of one family would fall 
upon another, which under the rule of their 
dead kinsman had been enjoying the fruits of 
office. A further peril was the Pope who 
pressed the claims of his family with such in- 
discretion as to attack the whole basis of 
temporal government. Such a Pope was Boni- 
face VIII, such another was Alexander Borgia, 
a pair disparate in their moral outlook, but 
similar in having plans for their families of such 
grandiosity as to threaten to secularize the 


whole temporal power. Boniface gave the 
Caetani family an enormous quantity of money 
and land, and—encouraged, it is true, by 
motives unconnected with family—mercilessly 
expropriated their Colonna enemies. He thus 
drew down a vengeance that caused disorder 
and ruin in the Papal State for a good many 
years, and was a contributory cause of the 
transfer of the Holy See to Avignon in 1309, 
where for almost seventy years the Popes 
remained in the so-called “ Babylonian Exile.” 

It has long been usual to reprove the Avig- 
nonese Popes for their rapacity and for a certain 
degree of moral turpitude, and to allege the 
entire decadence of the authority of the Holy 
See in Italy to be a result of their refusal to 
desert the pleasant wines of Provence for the 
bitter beverage of rebellion and danger that 
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ild be forced on them in Rome. It is doubt- 

if the first branch of this charge can be 

ved; and the second is certainly unjust. The 
urteenth century was the epoch of the uni- 
ersal financial domination of the Papacy, 
hich, using its Italian bankers as a European 
redit system, enforced its taxes and its system 
f distributing clerical office in every corner 
f the Church, and enjoyed thereby an im- 
1ense revenue. But the Papacy at Avignon 
was not, for this reason, a different entity from 
the Papacy at Rome. Its system was a develop- 
ment of the already highly articulated organiza- 
tion in use at Rome: the methods of Boniface 
VIII were not in this respect very different 
from those of his Avignonese successors, nor 
was his income so very much less than theirs. 
And, similarly, the Avignonese Popes were far 
from forgetting their responsibilities to the 
temporal power; not only were they anxious 
for peace so that they might return to Italy, 
but they wanted to rule with a firmer hand in 
the Papal State, to suppress tyrants and rebel- 
lious barons, to limit the independence of the 
towns. To this end legates and commissioners 
were sent from Avignon to Italy charged with 
commissions of reform, to combat the corrup- 
tion of the rectors and the intrusion of local 
interests into Papal government. It was a hard 
struggle; and, as is common in medieval 
government, each wave of war and unrest seems 
to present a picture of irreparable chaos, only 
to recede and to leave the central authority in a 
slightly stronger position than before. The 
times demanded a combination of subtlety and 
brutal strength. The old hegemony of the free 
cities, which had been glad to accept Papal 
protection on limited terms, was ending, and 
everywhere was being succeeded by the rule of 
the tyrant, the signore. The Papacy did its best 
to play off one signore against another, and, 
where it could, to assert the signoria of the 
Church against any city which gave it the 
opportunity. Thus the city of Rome, which in 
the thirteenth century had much increased its 
independence vis-a-vis the Popes, in the suc- 
ceeding century lost ground; in 1347 the dic- 
tatorship of Cola di Rienzo, that exotic propa- 
gandist of a united Italy under a reborn classical 
Rome, marks one of the last effective stands of 
the commune of Rome against Papal authority. 
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The great agent of the Avignonese Popes in 
their reconquest of the temporal power was the 
Spanish Cardinal Gil Albornoz, who between 
1353 and 1367 re-established the authority of 
the Church in every part of the State, and 
enacted a legal code that was to remain in force 
in the Papai State until 1817. What other 
legates had attempted piecemeal, Albornoz 
achieved in gross. Without finally crushing 
the tyrants of Romagna, he forced them at least 
to pay tribute; he built or repaired a network 
of fortresses, and enjoyed an immense personal 
prestige from which Papal government as a 
whole benefited. It proved beyond his power 
to break the influence of the Visconti, the 
tyrants of Milan, and the mediocre support he 
received in this enterprise from the curia 
assured its failure. Thirty years before John 
XXII had conducted a comparable war against 
the Visconti, designed perhaps to impose the 
influence of the Church over the whole of 
North Italy, and this policy also had failed. 
The Papacy at its strongest was able to arbi- 
trate but not to dominate in Italy—a fact 
repugnant to Machiavelli and to those Italian 
patriots who disliked the balance of power, 
and wished one of the Italian states to become 
strong enough to unite the peninsula. 

The military effort to re-establish the 
temporal power needed money; and most of 
this was supplied from the “ spiritual” 
revenues of the Church. The Avignonese 
Popes did not spend all their revenues on 
clothes and on the construction of their admir- 
able palace; John XXII spent over three-fifths 
of his income on the Italian wars, and some of 
his successors spent a similar amount. The 
temporal princes, many of whom were far on 
the way toward the creation of the national 
state, blackmailed the Popes into giving them a 
substantial share of the clerical taxes nominally 
due to the Papacy. But the Church groaned 
under the weight of taxes, the more so because, 
as time advanced, the princely middlemen took 
a larger percentage, forcing an increase to be 
made in gross taxes to maintain the same net 
income. This state of affairs, which involved a 
cure of souls being treated principally as the 
object of legal rights, aroused increasing 
protest from the truly pious, who saw spiritual 
things being treated as earthly chattels, from 
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The re-founder of temporal power in central Italy, 
MARTIN V, Pope 1417-1431, from his tomb in St. Fohn 
Lateran 
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the impoverished clergy and, ironically enoug' , 
from many of the princes, who used the pietist:c 
outcry as a lever to get themselves better tern 5 
from the Papacy. Denunciations of these Pap:! 
exactions was to become a Protestant commor- 
place, although the part played by the princes 
was discreetly omitted and has been dragged 
back to the light only by the labours of modera 
scholarship. 

The Papacy finally returned to Rome in 
1377. It was at once afflicted in the following 
year by the longest and most pernicious schism 
of the Middle Ages. Until 1417, the Church 
was without a certain head, and the allegiance 
of Europe was divided between two and some- 
times three claimants to the tiara. The con- 
sequences were in every way disastrous. 
Christendom almost lost its nerve; clerical 
taxes were collected with more and more 
difficulty; the power of temporal rulers in 
Church affairs and their share in clerical taxa- 
tion both increased sharply. But in one respect 
the influence of the Schism on Papal power was 
less deadly than is often thought. Losing many 
of their spiritual taxes, the Popes were thrown 
back upon the temporalities. The Cardinals, 
who had had the right to enjoy half the temporal! 
income, could no longer enforce their claim. 
The turbulence of the times favoured the 
Popes, in that the communes could no longer 
easily maintain themselves outside the larger 
political units, and the decay of their political 
and financial privileges was accelerated. Boni- 
face IX, by the time of his death in 1404, was as 
complete a master of the Papal State as any 
Pope before him; and, although in the latter 
part of the Schism the temporal power drifted 
into utter ruin, the effects of his work were not 
entirely lost. 

The Schism was the great crisis of Papal 
finance, a crisis more severe and decisive than 
the Reformation. Early in 1417, the income of 
the Holy See (then vacant) was nil. It was no 
longer practical for the Popes to impose arbi- 
trary taxes, or even to collect ordinary ones, 
without making terms with the temporal rulers, 
who did not thereby neglect their own interests. 
The “tenth,” the direct tax for the extra- 
ordinary needs of the Papacy, became extremely 
difficult to impose outside Italy. Some taxes 
were entirely abolished at the Council of 
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Tempio Malatestiano, Rimini; Photo: Mansell Collection 


Ruler of Rimini, patron of art and letters; SIGISMONDO 


MALATESTA (1417-1468), one of the local tyrants 
against whom the Papal Curia struggled 


Constance. The income of Martin V, the Pope 
elected at Constarice in 1417, was at first be- 
tween a quarter and a third of that of the 
Avignonese Popes. Ways out were found; but 
the decay of the whole tax-collecting system 
meant that a steep moral price had to be paid in 
order to maintain even this modest income. 
Che chancery taxes, imposed on anyone who 
had to seek an official document from the Papal 
court, were very much increased. Dispensa- 
ions and compositions of various kinds were 
charged at a high rate; the indulgence became 
financially important. No one of these measures 
brought in a huge sum, but together they kept 
the curia from bankruptcy. The newly dis- 
overed alum mines at Tolfa were a windfall for 
the Popes. The sale of offices, an institution 
more respectable in the Middle Ages than now, 
yut even then rather shocking in a clerical 
-ontext, had begun seriously in the Papal court 
during the Schism. At the start providing a 
real additional income, this practice had the 
effect of multiplying the number of offices 
reld; and when, late in the fifteenth century, 
vhole colleges of new offices were created at a 
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Had his father lived, central Italy would have become 

his kingdom; CESARE BORGIA, 1476-1507, by Raphael; 
in the Borghese Gallery 





stroke, it turned into a system of State life- 
annuities. The salaries of the venal offices were 
on the average about eleven per cent of the 
purchase price; percentage charges were made 
when an office was sold by one holder to 
another. The capital invested grew by 1520 to 
between two and a half and three million ducats, 
and the annual interest absorbed a huge sum. 
Thus there grew up a kind of privileged stock 
exchange, to which entry was reserved for the 
officials of the Roman curia—a fact that had 
disastrous results for the many attempts made 
by the Popes to reform the curia. 

These expedients were insufficient to cure 
the basic malaise of Papal finances, which were 
saved from disaster only by a large increase of 
the income from the temporal power. From 
being negligible at the beginning of the 
Avignonese period, this grew steadily with the 
spread of effective Papal suzerainty, so that by 
the third quarter of the fifteenth century Papal 
budgets estimate that over half Papal income 
was derived from the Papal State. Perhaps the 
revenues actually due were not increased a great 
deal; what was decisive was the regularity of 
their collection, a factor depending entirely on 
firmness of government. This was achieved in 
the same intermittent, wasteful but effective 
fashion as before. Martin V (Pope from 1417- 
1431) proved to be the refounder of the tem- 
poral power in Italy. A Colonna, he used the 
system of nepotism with great success, and, 
having found central Italy in chaos and the 
lands of the Church in the hands of tyrants, at 
his death he left the Papal State swollen in 
wealth and extent, and governed with a firm 
hand. The power of the Pope in the more 
distant provinces, Romagna and the March of 
Ancona, increased steadily as the tyrants there 
were brought to order. The most effective 
repression in these provinces since Albornoz’ 
time was conducted by Cesare Borgia, who had 
his father lived would have tried to turn the 
whole of central Italy into a duchy or a kingdom 
of his own. But Julius II turned Borgia’s work 
to the service of the Church—the observation 
is Machiavelli’s. By the time of that fierce 
pontiff’s death in 1513, the Papal State had 
little more to fear from internal enemies; and, 
although it led to the sack of Rome in 1527, the 
Spanish domination in Italy protected the Popes 
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from external foes. The last serious commun.l 
rebellion was that of Perugia in 1539; and from 
this period until the French Revolution tiie 
Papal State led a relatively tranquil existence. 

The effect of this seems to have been thar 
from the pontificate of Julius II, Papal revenues 
rose steeply, and for the first time regained the 
level they had in their heyday in the fourteenth 
century—but with the difference that, instead 
of being drawn from the clerical estate all over 
Europe, they were provided mainly by the 
inhabitants of the Papal State. In the medieval 
phrase, the Pope was “ living of his own.” T! 
Reformation period, in which criticism of 
Papal “ bloodsucking ” reached its peak, was 
thus a period in which the “ spiritual ”’ taxes in 
fact sank to a low proportion—perhaps a quarter 
—of Papal revenue. Taxation for the benefit of 
the Church was still not lacking in Europe; 
but the naive criticism of the reformers over- 
looked the long line of middlemen who stood 
between the tax-payer and Rome. 

Once the Papal budget had been balanced, 
it was, in theory, at last possible to plan a 
drastic reform of the Roman court, which 
wouldiron out its complex and irritating bureau- 


cratic anomalies, and disperse the tribe of 


clerical hangers-on. But for a long time no 


such reform was attempted, partly because of 


the spendthrift dilettantism of Popes like Leo X 
(Pope from 1513-1521), partly because of poli- 
tical crises, but perhaps most of all because a 
hoary and conservative bureaucracy would not 
permit its leader to encroach on ancient 
privilege. Papal income continued to rise. But 
not until the Council of Trent was a root-and- 
branch reform of the Roman curia attempted. 
By that time Papal finances were predominantly 
the finances of the Papal State; the losses 
occasioned by the Tridentine reforms were met 
by increases in the salt tax. 

From a financial point of view the Reforma- 
tion is therefore a paradox; the final outburst 
against Papal money-grabbing came at the 
moment when the Popes were less guilty under 
this charge than they had been for many 
centuries. If the reformers had turned their 
attention to the growing share of Church 
revenues which was enjoyed by the temporal 
princes, they might have had a more realistic 
view of the situation. 




















THE AGE OF ROOSEVELT 


By Esmond Wright 


yur-volumed analysis of the Age of Roose- 
elt, Mr. Schlesinger brings to his task many 
lifications : an impeccable training at Harvard; 
jaunting reading in sources that range from 
Saturday Evening Post to the Roosevelt 
Papers at Hyde Park, from the most fugitive 
reviews to the resources of the Oral History 
Project at Columbia; a journalistic flair and a 
highly developed insight into the nature of 
politics, cultivated by his own work for 
Americans for Democratic Action and as a 
peech-writer for Adlai Stevenson. As a result, 
this first volume has a pictorial, even a cineramic, 
quality about it: it is reminiscent of the Dos 
Passos of r9r9 and The Big Money, studded with 
portraits, using the clichés of the day for effect, 
evocative at one moment, nostalgic at another, 
sentimentally moving at one point (as over the 
Bonus Army making their pathetic protest on 
Anacostia flats), but sharp and lucid throughout. 
And the content too has its affinity with Dos 
Passos. Mr. Schlesinger begins with a prologue: 
the journey of F.D.R. to his Inauguration in 
1933, alongside a cold and silent Hoover—‘* we 
are at the end of our rope.” The rest of the book 
consists of thirty-five fairly short chapters, in a 
sense flash-backs, recounting how both men had 
reached that grey, bleak day when they were 
forced to ride uncongenially together. One of 
them was transformed by his four years agony in 
the White House from a buoyant, aloof, success- 
ful engineer of prosperity into a broken figure, 
the other was transformed by his seven-year 
fight against polio from a lightweight politician 
into a tough, patient, formidable national leader. 
: This is not quite the familiar picture, however, 
of either man. There is pity for Mr. Hoover, so 
much more gifted than either of his predecessors, 
making his own hesitant efforts at recovery even 
while he denied them, and the need for them, 
in every speech: a figure of nobility even in 
jisaster—something that could never be said of 
Warren Harding. (About whose death the 
mystery incidentally remains: crab-meat—or a 
poisoned conscience ? Or even murder ?) Nor 
is the F.D.R. of these pages, though he has 
nuch of the author’s sympathy, the man of the 
>gendary charm: he emerges from his trial 
»raced by steel—about the heart as well as about 
the legs; a shallow thinker addicted in ideas as 
n personal relations to the easy path of endless 


| THIS FIRST VOLUME! OF what is planned as a 


’ The Age of Roosevelt: The Crisis of the Old Order, 
1919-33. By A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., 569 pp. (Heine- 
ianin. 42s.) 


compromise, yet capable of cruelty and trickery, 
and (suggests Mr. Schlesinger) with a home life 
of nasty tensions as well as of devoted loyalties. 
There was no certainty about the nomination in 
1932, though almost complete certainty about 
the election. There were bitter enemies in his 
own ranks, like Al Smith; there were loyal 
lieutenants like Louis Howe and Sammy the 
Rose, and the selfless Eleanor; there were the 
men of means and influence in the background, 
financing and fence-sitting, like Joseph P. 
Kennedy, William Randolph Hearst and Bernie 
Baruch, the last for once emerging without a 
halo. 

Vivid as are the portraits, there is here too a 
most lucid analysis of the pressure-groups and 
the political elements of this hectic age. It is 
again not quite the Jazz Age, although here and 
there the tone is of the Farther Side of Paradise. 
But Mr. Schlesinger is too radical by instinct to 
pause long in evoking the tang of bootleg gin. 
He is remarkably successful in dissecting the 
opposition groups of the ’twenties (Part Three: 
Opposition Looking In) and brilliant in describing 
the Valley of Darkness of the years 1929-33. In 
both these sections, Mr. Schlesinger’s sym- 
pathies are fully engaged—as they clearly are 
not by the career of Calvin Coolidge. Even so, 
he is not as good an analyst of the various strands 
in Progressivism as is Professor Hofstadter of 
Columbia, and in places his scathing indictment 
of the Hoover economic policies is a shade too 
facile. While admitting that F.D.R. was con- 
tradictory and “ playing it off the cuff,”’ he con- 
trives to suggest a general theory of action in the 
New Deal before March 1933, that remains non- 
proven. F.D.R. was almost as little of an inter- 
nationalist as Hoover in 1933, and only a little 
less uncomprehending of the significance of the 
American crash for Europe. There is no sign 
here—before 1933, that is—of anything other 
than a search for expedients, and a gay bonhomie 
in reconciling them when they clashed. 

Nevertheless, these are matters primarily of 
emphasis. This first volume of Mr. Schlesinger’s 
enterprise is vital, vivid, revealing history: the 
people come alive on the page and the tensions 
mount. It has the atmosphere of a contemporary 
chronicle, so detailed is the research, so sharp 
the insight; and it is written without illusion, its 
heroes all too human, its failures pathetic rather 
than villainous: all alike coping with a storm that 
they only dimly comprehended and that they 
could none of them control. In this sense, for 
American readers—and for British—it is not 
only history but parable. 
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is approaching, that Christ is coming to 

rule with his saints in the millennium, is 
as old as Christianity. It can be a harmless 
hope for a kingdom that is not of this world. 
But in moments of acute social crisis some of 
the devoutest believers may see signs that the 
kingdom is at hand, and may decide that it is 
their duty to expedite its coming. At such 
moments millenarian doctrines become 
equivalent to social revolution. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the popular form of 
this revolutionary doctrine was Fifth Monarch- 
ism. The four monarchies of Babylon, Persia, 
Greece and Rome had passed away; the 
monarchy of Christ was imminent. Earnest 
men studied Daniel and Revelations, and 
identified the Little Horn of the Beast with 
whoever was their enemy of the moment. Since 
God’s kingdom was about to be established, all 
earthly power which might compete with it 
must be rejected, nay overthrown. So Fifth 
Monarchism had the effect of a theory of 
anarchism. The state was evil. 

In 1534-5, under John of Leyden, an 
attempt was made at Minster to realize the 
kingdom of God upon earth. Attacked by all 
the conservative forces of Germany, the 
Anabaptist leaders introduced a régime of “‘ war 
communism ”—private property was requisi- 
tioned, buying and selling were prohibited, 
communal meals were established; ultimately 
polygamy was introduced. The commune of 
Minster was bloodily suppressed; henceforth 
its memory, and that of John of Leyden, 
remained as a horror story to make the flesh of 
heretics creep, or to justify suppression of the 
lower orders if they chanced to get out of hand. 
The thirty-eighth article of faith of the Church 
of England is directed against Anabaptist com- 
munism: “ The riches and goods of Christians 
are not common as touching the right, title and 
possession of the same, as certain Anabaptists 
do falsely boast.” In 1594 Thomas Nashe, in 
The Unfortunate Traveller, expressed a typical 
ruling-class attitude when he spoke of John of 
Leyden and his fellows as “such as thought 
they knew as much of God’s mind as richer 
men.” It was not for the poor to give them- 
selves such airs. In the sixteen-forties, during 
the English Revolution, Oliver Cromwell, Sir 
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John Mason 
and the End 
of the World 


The religious ferment of the 
seventeenth century threw up many 
strange figures—among them an 
eccentric Anglican divine who prophesied 
that the second coming was soon to 
occur in his own parish, where 
he gathered a large community of 


religious squatters. 


By CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Arthur Hazelrig and John Lilburne were all 
referred to as “ John of Leyden” by political 
enemies wanting to discredit them. But for 
more radical groups, Miinster was not a horror 
story at all. The Leveller, William Walwyn, 
spoke of “that lying story. of that injured 
people . . . the Anabaptists of Miinster.” 
Another Leveller, William Overton, asked 
“* Who writ the histories of the Anabaptists but 
their enemies ?” John Bunyan is said to have 
reflected the ideal of Miinster in his picture of 
the town of Mansoul in The Holy War. 

Many in the seventeenth century believed in 
the imminence of the end of the world who 
drew no revolutionary conclusions from that 
belief. King James I himself considered that 
the contempt for the clergy shown by all classes 
of Englishmen was a “ sign of the latter days 
drawing on.” William Meade’s Clavis Apoca- 
lyptica (1627), John Archer’s The Personal Rule 
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HANSERD KNOLLYS, one of Mason’s apocalyptic pre- 
decessors, at the age of ninety-three 


of Christ upon Earth (1641), and Hanserd 
Knollys’ A Glimpse of Sion’s Glory (1641), were 
only three of many tracts published in the fore- 
boding years which preceded the English civil 
war. In September 1645 the Scot, Robert 
Baillie, wrote home from London: “ The most 
of the chief divines here, not only Independents 
but others, . . . are express Chiliasts” (i.e. 
Millenarians). Milton, then, was saying 
nothing unusual when he wrote of Christ as 
‘shortly expected King.” Indeed, in the 
ixteen-fifties the doctrine had become almost 
common form, accepted by many who drew 
rom it conclusions very different from those of 
the theologians or the social revolutionaries. 
Thus the author of The Coming of Christ’s 
Appearance in Glory, in considering the second 
coming, knew “ of nothing more important than 
matters of trade, as tending to strengthen the 
position against all eventualities.” 
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Revolutionary Fifth Monarchist doctrines 
won support among the middle and lower 
classes, especially after the military suppression 
of the Levellers and Diggers in 1649-50 and the 
dissolution of the Barebones Parliament in 
1653. Some former radicals took their defeat to 
mean that Christ’s kingdom was not of this 
world; they drifted into the Quakers and 
similar sects, in which pacifism and abstention 
from politics were ultimately to prevail. Others 
turned to Fifth Monarchism, hoping to obtain 
through divine intervention what they had 
failed to win by political action. When in 1653 
Oliver Cromwell was accused of personal amti- 
tion, the Fifth Monarchist Colonel Harrison 
said that Cromwell’s aim was “ to make way for 
the kingdom of Jesus.” A Major Streater 
replied, “‘ Unless Jesus comes very suddenly, he 
will come too late.” Streater was right. In 
December of that year, after the Barebones 
assembly had been dissolved, Vavasour Powell 
told his congregation to go home and pray, 
“Lord, wilt thou have Oliver Cromwell or 
Jesus Christ to reign over us ?” Even a sober 
and intelligent politician like Sir Henry Vane 
went on record in 1656 that he expected the 
second coming in 1666. In 1657, and again in 
1661, Fifth Monarchist plots, headed by the 
wine cooper Thomas Venner, aimed to over- 
throw the government. They proposed to con- 
fiscate the estates of their enemies and to put 
them into a common treasury. In 1661, under 
the slogan “ For King Jesus!” a few Fifth 
Monarchist rebels held the City of London 
terrorized for days. 

So throughout the period 1535-1661 certain 
characteristics are associated with Fifth Mon- 
archism. First, the Fifth Monarchists preach 
anarchist revolt against the state: in I5§91 
William Hacket proclaimed in London that 
Christ Jesus was come, and incited the lower 
classes to rise against the government. Second, 
this lower-class emphasis was typical: it was a 
Fifth Monarchist ironmonger who in 1655 tried 
to organize a strike among the nailers around 
Birmingham. Third, the accusation of com- 
munism (and of sexual promiscuity) is regularly 
made against Fifth Monarchists, often un- 
justly; though of course there were communist 
groups which were not Fifth Monarchist, like 
the Diggers of 1649-50. Fourth, belief in Fifth 














Monarchism became associated in the public 
mind with the Parliamentary cause in the civil 
war, and especially with its extreme left wing. 
All these points should be borne in mind when 
we turn to the case of the Rev. John Mason. 

Mason was born about 1646 in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wellingborough, Northants, where 
the Leveller rebel Thomson was finally captured 
in 1649, and where a collective farm was set up 
in 1650. After taking his M.A. at Cambridge, 
Mason became vicar of Stantonbury, Bucks. 
Stantonbury was practically a deserted village, 
with no vicarage house; Mason was probably, 
in fact, chaplain to Sir John Wittewronge, who 
had been a Parliamentary officer in the civil war. 
In 1674 Mason transferred to the rectory of 
Water Stratford, just west of Buckingham. 

Until about 1690 his career was orthodox. In 
1683 he published his Spiritual Songs, which 
have their place in the early history of English 
hymnology but are not otherwise remarkable. 
Isaac Watts borrowed freely from them, and 
they are believed to have influenced John and 
Samuel Wesley. But Mason was at this stage 
by no means unorthodox. Richard Baxter, who 
died in 1691, is reported to have called Mason 
“the glory of the Church of England.” He 
certainly would not have said that if he had 
lived till 1694. 

In 1691 Mason published a sermon which he 
had already preached many times, under the 
title The Midnight Cry. In this he asserted that 
Christ’s reign of a thousand years on earth was 
due to begin in 1694. This date had been fixed 
on by a German professor Alsted, writing from 
the safe distance of 1627. Alsted’s writings had 
been translated into English in 1642 and 1643, 
and were known to Mason. But other authorities 
favoured a date in the sixteen-nineties—John 
Archer, for instance, who wrote in 1641. Rather 
later, Thomas Beverley, rector of Lilley, Herts., 
predicted the end of the world for 1697. He 
was still alive in 1698 and wrote a book to prove 
that the world had come to an end without 
anybody noticing it. 

Mason came to believe that 1694 was the 
year of Christ’s second coming, and that Water 
Stratford was “‘ the very spot of ground where 
his standard was to be set up.” (His Standard 
Set Up had been the title of a manifesto issued 
by Venner in 1657.) Only on this Holy Ground 


—a plot south of the village, round the rectory 
was safety to be found. The rest of the kingdc 
would be destroyed. Mason held the view tha 
most men were so bad that they cannot 
redeemed; they will only corrupt the rest 
God’s subjects, and so are to be destroyed. 
“ His preaching did commonly border upon the 
predestinarian points, and did often make his 
hearers melancholy, and now and then in 
danger of despair.” We are hardly surprised. 

Mason thought he was a messenger or 
harbinger of Christ, who would soon appear 
visibly in Water Stratford. He ceased to ad- 
minister the sacrament, and preached on no 
other subject than the coming millennium. In 
April 1694 he had a vision of the Saviour, and 
henceforward used no prayer but “‘ Thy king- 
dom come.” The reign on earth had already 
begun, and Christ was here with his disciples, 
though not visibly. As one of Mason’s followers 
put it, “King William reigns properly in 
Scotland, ruling and governing, not being 
personally there”; so Christ would not dwell 
personally on earth, but would rule and govern 
from a distance. This was not the first vision 
Mason had had. Years previously he had upset 
a Mrs. Pashler by telling her that she had 
walked and talked with him for some distance 
at a time when she had been miles away. On 
that occasion Mrs. Mason persuaded Mrs. 
Pashler to take no notice of what was only “a 
melancholy fancy.” But Mrs. Mason died in 
1687, and, like most of us, Mr. Mason obviously 
needed a good woman to keep him in order. It 
may be added that his delusions were attributed 
to excessive smoking. “ I seldom visited him,” 
said a contemporary, “ but he was enveloped 
in clouds of smoke. . . . Generally while he 
smoked he was in a kind of ecstacy.” 

He attracted disciples to the Holy Ground of 
Water Stratford. Its normal population was 
about 100. A number variously estimated at 
from 100 to 400 began to squat there con- 
tinuously; and many hundreds more of well- 
wishers came and went. Alarmingly enough, 
they practised communism. ‘“ They had all 
things in common among them at their first 
coming together, which was Thursday in Easter 
week. They had £50 worth of cheese; and they 
have now (the Tuesday seven-night before 
Whitsuntide) 6 fat cattle, 60 fat sheep, 6 milch 
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cows, 30 quarters of wheat, besides other pro- 
visions. Their beds are in the house, several in 
a room, and in the barn.” So many people 
living so crowdedly together naturally gave rise 
to dark rumours. And indeed some at least of 
those who came to Water Stratford did so 
because they got free board and lodging. One 
lady broke open a drawer and robbed her 
husband of money to contribute to Mason’s 
funds. There were more women and children 
than men among the settlers, and their 
behaviour at times verged on the eccentric. 
There was continual praying, dancing and 
singing. ‘“‘ They usually entertained all sorts of 
vagabond fiddlers, singing boys or wenches, and 
hired them to stay with them, because they 
thought our Saviour would have all sorts of 
music to attend him.” They sang Mason’s 
hymns to ballad tunes. This addition of 
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Photo: National Buildings Record 
Norman doorway in the Church of Water Stratford, Buckinghamshire, where Mason was Rector. 


vagabond singing wenches to the godly popula- 
tion may have brought complications with it. 

Here is an example of one of Mason’s later 
hymns :— 

Our Jesus this day is proclaimed in our streets, 

He’s visibly crowned and he’s highly renowned 

From the east to the west, from the north to the 

south: 

*Tis the language I hear in everyone’s mouth 

That Jesus is King; let us joyfully sing 

Our Jesus is King, our Jesus is King. 

“ They are for the most part men of mean 
parts that pretend to this revelation,” wrote one 
of Mason’s disciples, whereat “ some men are 
offended.” Why did Mason, a learned man, 
turn to the ignorant, he asked; and replied “‘ You 
may as well wonder why the noble and learned 
and wise of this world do not chiefly experience 
the mysteries of the gospel.” 

In the spring of 1694 Mason’s behaviour 








became increasingly odd. He retired into an 
inner room and refused to communicate with 
the outside world except through two lay 
disciples. His illness rapidly developed, and in 
May he died. But his followers refused to 
believe it, even after his successor in the living 
had had Mason’s body exhumed. Many had to 
be ejected from the Holy Ground. His 
followers continued to meet at a house in the 
village until about 1710. 

Several things are noteworthy about John 
Mason’s career. For over a century millen- 
arianism had been a socially terrifying doctrine, 
associated with violent revolution. As recently 
as 1661 Venner and his followers had set all 
London in a panic by proclaiming “ Jesus is 
King.” Mason collected far larger crowds 
together, under suspicious circumstances. 
Moreover, they were crowds of the lower 
orders—those to whom the revolutionary aspect 
of Fifth Monarchy teaching had traditionally 
appealed. Mason specifically taught that the 
poor were to be saved, not the rich; he did not 
even bother to discuss his views with learned 
men, regarding them as hopeless. Even the 
traditional—and often incorrect—association of 
Fifth Monarchism with communism and sexual 
irregularities was repeated. Mason’s followers 
on the Holy Ground of Water Stratford owned 
their property in common. Mason himself 
wrote: “ We have nothing that we can properly 
call our own, but what we have reason to be 
ashamed of.” Mason’s unsympathetic bio- 
grapher bracketed John of Leyden with John 
of Water Stratford, and referred specifically to 
Hacket and Venner; he addressed his book to 
those “‘ who look upon all government as anti- 
christian.” If guilt could be proved by associa- 
tion, Mason’s case looked bad. He was born 
near Wellingborough, which had Leveller and 
Digger associations. His patrons had been 
members of the Parliamentary party in the civil 
war. One of the greatest influences on him was 
John Wrexham, formerly minister of Hamp- 
den’s parish of Great Kimble. It was all very 
suspicious. 

So we have all the traditional lower-class 
revolutionary doctrines preached, and even 
carried into action. Yet the government does 
not seem to have been bothered. The ecclesi- 
astical authorities also appear to have taken no 
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action at all against this Anglican clergymar 
Consider what Laud would have done onl 
sixty years earlier! The panic the restore: 
government of the early sixteen-sixties woul 
have got into! What a transition! Religion ha 
at last been divorced from politics. Within : 
generation since Venner’s rising a new sceptice2 
attitude had developed. Pamphlets were pub 
lished about Mason, not to denounce him wit! 
horror and detestation, but to make money ou! 
of him. 

The new attitude is shown especially in one 
very cool biography of Mason written the year 
after his death by an Anglican clergyman who 
had known him well. This treats Mason as 
mentally ill. He suffered from “ excessive 
vapours.” The author records a conversation 
between Mason and a Mr. Ives. Mason: “ ‘ I 
am sure... that Christ is now entering upon 
his reign here, as really and truly as ever King 
Charles, King James or King William reigned; 
but mistake me not, for I do not mean that he 
will sit in the Parliament house, etc.’ This made 
Mr. Ives advise him to let blood speedily.” 

That is what it had come to. The Royal 
Society had done its work. The age of reason 
had arrived. The age of revolutionary Puritan- 
ism, with its heroes, its passions, its eccen- 
tricities, was over. For 150 years the proclama- 
tion of the millennium had roused the lower 
classes to revolt, had shaken the established 
foundations of society. Now, like John Mason, 
it was dead. Monmouth’s rising in 1685 had 
seen the final defeat of the Good Old Cause, of 
the heirs of the radical revolutionaries of the 
Interregnum; and already in Monmouth’s 
revolt, though his support came mainly from 
nonconformists, the slogans and aims were 
political rather than religious. When, a century 
later, the lower classes raised their heads again, 
it was with the secular ideologies of Jacobinism, 
radicalism, Chartism, socialism. Henceforth 
millenarianism became a harmless hobby for 
cranky country parsons. The Little Horn, the 
Scarlet Woman and the precise significance of 
“ a time, times and half a time ” were relegated 
to that dim twilight in which the Lost Tribes 
of Israel wander around the Great Pyramid. So 
the end of the world ended with John Mason— 
not with a bang, not even with a whimper, 
but with a sympathetic clinical analysis. 














LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


THE COUNTIES IN THE CIVIL WAR 


I think, perhaps, Mr. Fairclough makes the 
ucity of local histories of the Civil War appear 
‘ater than it is by omitting works on Cornwall by 
ary Coate, Lancashire by Broxap, Shropshire by 
rrow, Hampshire by Godwin and Dorset by Bayley. 
is true that these were published before 1937, but 
ey are by no means all out of date, and the first two 
2 admirable studies. But with his general conten- 
yn that far too few have been published in recent 

ears I am in entire agreement. Perhaps I may be 
permitted to say that I have been working for some 
years on the life of the Parliamentary commander, 
sir William Brereton, in the hope that this may do 

ymething to fill up the gap for Cheshire. 

Yours, etc., 
R. N. Dore, 
Hale Barns, Cheshire. 


SIR, 

I am an undergraduate at Leeds University read- 
ing History and now in my final year. I was interested 
to read in the October issue Mr. Fairclough’s letter, 
in which he deplores the apparent lack of interest 
and the large gaps in the accounts of the Civil War. 
As a Yorkshireman, at present engaged in writing a 
dissertation on Pontefract Castle in the third Civil 
War, I would like to assure your correspondent that 
work is being done on local subjects even at the level 
of the undergraduate. In a group of six doing the 
seventeenth-century Special Subject in my Year, 
all have shown a desire to deal with a local subject 
in the Civil Wars, and four out of the six are now 
engaged upon local subjects in their own counties. 

Yours, etc., 
C. A. SAYLES, 
Royston, Yorks. 


‘ THE ANTIQUITY OF AXUM 
SIR, 

In the October issue of History Today Mr. Basil 
Davidson, in his very interesting article ““ The Tents 
of Kedar,’ speaks about “‘ Meroe and medieval 
Axum.” Surely Axum could hardly be called 
“medieval” in terms of European history at any 
rate. 

_ The first documentary evidence on Axum is con- 
tained in the “Periplus of the Erythraean Sea,” 
written by an unknown author who visited it about 
the middle of the first century A.D. The peak period 
of its military expansion coincides with the reign of 
King Ezana, roughly contemporary with the im- 
mediate successors of Constantine the Great, and 
not unlike that Roman Emperor, champion of 
Christendom in his land. By the end of the seventh 
century A.D. the power cf Axum, one of the earliest, 
ind mostly Semitic forms of the Ethiopian state, has 
completely dissolved. While it existed it was an 
organic part of the Greco-Roman, or ancient, world. 
Medieval Ethiopia was reformed for the first time 
around the House of Zagwe, an Agao family of Lasta, 
in A.D. 1137. The true rebirth, however, took place 
only with the advent of Yekuno Amlak (1270-85) 
the first “‘ King of Kings ” of the Salomonid line of 
Ethiopia. 
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The lack of space, no doubt, has prevented Mr. 
Davidson from mentioning in his essay on African 
history the most interesting megalithic and phallic 
remains of an unknown and uncorrelated civilization 
in Southern Shoa, around Siltéin Guragé, in Wollamo 
and on the Mazen Plain. Most of them have never 
been investigated systematically. Some twenty-five 
years ago French missionaries wrote a preliminary 
description of some of them. They are of engrossing 
interest and, in form, bear no resemblance to Avalitic 
and Axumite, and thus distinctly Semitic, archaeo- 
logical remains of Ethiopia. 

Yours, etc., 
CzESLAW JESMAN, 
London, S.W.7. 


THE PARTHENON AND SUICIDE 
SIR, 

You might like to bring the history of the 
Parthenon (August issue) up to date—or at least into 
this century. When I lived under its shade for three 
years after the Great War, I found it was the favourite 
place for romantic suicides ! 

Was this a new cult, or merely a reversion to an 
older one ? 

FREDERICK HOOPER, 
Schweppes House, 
Connaught Place, 
London, W.2. 


Dr. Nicol writes: 


I am not an authority on suicide, but I should 
have thought that a jump down the Acropolis rock 
would have made a cleaner and better job of it than 
a jump from the top of the Parthenon. The Par- 
thenon is little more than forty feet high, while the 
rock on which it stands drops precipitously at several 
points for two hundred feet or more. 

The first to throw himself to death from the 
Acropolis was Aegeus, the father of Theseus, being 
under the mistaken impression that his son’s expedi- 
tion against the Minotaur had failed. But there is no 
evidence that Aegeus started a fashion or a “ cult.” 
Suicide has never been common in Greece. The 
ancient Greeks were too happy, the medieval Greeks 
too frightened, to contemplate it. The Orthodox 
Church promises to the suicide the same enduring 
penalties in the after-life as the Roman Church. 
There is a celebrated case of a Greek archon who 
flung himself to death on horseback from the cliffs 
of the Acrocorinth in 1208, but only when cornered 
by his enemies; and I can think of no similar case in 
Athens. It may well be that bemused classical 
scholars from abroad have been inspired to leap 
from the Acropolis in sheer transports of delight; 
and any Greek who was so consumed by the pangs of 
disprised love or the law’s delay as to forget the 
precepts of his Church \. yuld obviously make for the 
Acropolis. But I doubt very much whether anyone 
has ever killed himself by jumping off the Parthenon. 


TINPLATE 
SIR, 

Professor Parkinson’s article (September) reveals, 
what his list of books for further reading confirms, 
that he is out of touch with recent work on the 
history of the tinplate industry. 


(continued on page 783) 
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<TTERS (continued) 


There is no evidence that the invention of tinplate 
ist be credited to the Chinese. The essential dis- 
iguishing feature of tinplate is that the iron is 
yned before it is fabricated. This the joss-sticks 
ere not. Nor is it true that the art of tinplate manu- 
cture was transplanted to Saxony in about 1620. 
he first tinplate works was set up there in 1536 and 
1620 there were more than twelve tinplate works 
Saxony. Professor Parkinson’s statement that the 
elsh industry used steam-power by 1770 is also 
ise. A’ few steam engines were used to drive 
icillary equipment in tinplate works before the 
iiddle of the nineteenth century but not till 1851 
vas a mill-engine installed (at Landore) in a tinplate 
vorks. Nor is it clear what Professor Parkinson 
neans when he says that there were 240 tinplate 
works in the United States “‘ even before 1930” since 
there were certainly never at any time that number of 
works in the U.S.A. Moreover, his description of the 
recent history of the industry discusses the import- 


ance of the development of the electrolytic tinning 


process, yet he fails to mention the equally revolu- 
tionary development of the strip-mill which has 
transformed the manufacture of the steel plate used 
as a base. In 1891 there were 98 old-type works in 
Great Britain which produced 586,000 tons of tin- 
plate; today, while a few old-type works continue to 
exist, the bulk of the British output of over 800,000 
tons is produced in three works (Ebbw Vale, Trostre 
and Velindre). Surely this spectacular development 
was worth a mention even in “ an outline history ” 
of the tinplate industry. 

The fuller story (together with an extensive 
bibliography) can be found in my The British Tin- 
plate Industry (Oxford University Press, 1957). 

Yours, etc., 
W. E. MINCHINTON, 
University College of Swansea. 


ADMIRAL BLAKE 
SIR, 

In his article on Admiral Blake [August], Mr. 
Christopher Lloyd states that no tombstone marks 
Blake’s resting place. This is factually correct, but 
fortunately Blake’s memory is now preserved by a 
handsome memorial stone which has been placed in 
Westminster Abbey in recent years. This stone is on 
the wall of the South Aisle in the second bay below 
the Transept. Blake’s remains were originally 
buried in the Abbey in company with Cromwell, 
Ireton and other Regicides, so when at the Restora- 
tion the Royalists disinterred them their feelings 
were probably directed against the company he kept 
rather than against Blake personally. 

Yours, etc., 
GEOFFREY D. M. BLOCK, 
London, N.W.3. 


MAKING SOAP 
SIR, 
When we lived in Turkey and did our laundry at 
1ome, the process was a simple one and did not 
require soap. The linen was placed in a copper, 


with a fire lit under it, a clean white cloth spread over 
t, and covered with a layer of wood ash (saved care- 
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fully from our stoves and fireplaces) and then boiling 
water was poured over, and the linen left to boil for a 
sufficient time. The result was excellent. 

Is it not likely that the same process for the 
laundry was also used in England and other 
countries ? 

Yours, etc., 
SABINA C. LAMB, 
Sidmouth, Devon. 


WARWICK THE KINGMAKER 
SIR, 

It was with great interest that I read the article on 
Warwick the Kingmaker in your September issue, 
as I too am preparing a book on this important but 
unknown figure. Mr. Kendall’s view of Warwick as 
a forerunner of a new era of expansion in Europe, 
rather than as Lytton’s “‘ Last of the Barons,” is a 
new one, and one which I feel is not very tenable. 
The conception of Warwick as lord of his vast estates 
and lands with trains of followers is too much like 
the typical baron of feudalism, or, as it is called in 
this later period, bastard feudalism, to be completely 
rejected. Mr. Kendall says himself in his article that 
Warwick differed from earlier barons because the 
latter were engaged in a struggle to advance the powers 
of their class and to limit the prerogative of the king. 
Yet surely this is the very reason why Warwick 
should be called last of the barons. By wielding the 
reins of government himself and placing rulers on 
the throne as he wished he carried this conception to 
its ultimate conclusion. His failure meant that 
medieval England was doomed. Only after his death 
did the new era emerge from the embryo of the Wars 
of the Roses. 

I should like to make one further point which has 
never been really noticed, namely, Warwick’s 
phenomenal bad luck in his last campaign. It was 
only a series of strokes of ill-luck that led him to his 
grave on Barnet moor. From the time of Edward’s 
landing at Ravenspur everything went against 
Warwick. The first blow was when Montague, 
whether through lack of men or an agreement with 
the enemy or orders from Clarence, let Edward 
march past unimpeded. Then, on top of this, the 
vacillation and weakness of Warwick’s other brother, 
George Neville, gave Edward easy entry to the 
country’s capital. Even more disastrous was the 
long period of adverse winds that prevented Margaret 
from joining her new ally. The combined forces of 
Warwick and Margaret, whether together or in a 
converging movement, could have overwhelmed 

Edward’s meagre forces. As it was Warwick, had 
to sit helplessly in Coventry. To cap it all Clarence, 
linked by marriage to Warwick, deserted to his 
brother’s standard. All of these were unexpected 
misfortunes but, when combined together, tipped 
the scales too heavily against the Earl. Yet even 
against these odds Warwick might have won on the 
field of Barnet if the fog had not led to a disastrous 
confusion of the ceremonial bearings of the rival 
armies, causing his men to fight each other. If any 
one of these examples of ill-luck had not occurred 
the final outcome might have been very different. 
Yours, etc., 
MICHAEL R. PICKERING, 
Worcester Park, Surrey. 


CHRISTOPHER BRUNEL 


Pattern of life 


Even in 300 B.C. international trade flourished. the world today. No doubt, though, he would 


The artist of this Ostian mosaic must have seen approve—as modern designers do—of FORMICA’S 
many beautiful and practical articles from all parts wide range of permanent gay colours and patterns 
of the then known world—but never anything. . . and certainly his wife would have praised 

like ForMIcA Laminated Plastic which travels Formica’s hygienic qualities and long life. 


FORMICA 


* FORMICA is the registered trade mark for the laminated plastic made by 
FORMICA LTD. 
De La Rue House, 84/86 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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“OOK REVIEWS 


COLLINGWOOD’S WAR 


= WAR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 1803-10. By Piers 

Mackesy, 430 pp. (Longmans. 4§s.) 

E PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF ADMIRAL LORD 

COLLINGWOOD. Edited by Edward Hughes, 

348 pp. (Navy Records Society. 45s.) 

“The history of a war,” writes Mr. Mackesy, 

must be a synthesis of naval and military affairs, 

resources and of foreign policy.” In fact, some- 
thing far more complex and comprehensive than the 
biographies and campaign narratives long favoured 
in such studies. This book is an admirable example 
of how such history should be written: a well- 


ordered, well-documented narrative, raising strategic — 


ind political issues of profound interest, and illu- 
minated by independence of judgment. Taken in 
conjunction with Professor Parkinson’s recent 
account of war in the East, and with the material 
made available by the Navy Records Society regard- 
ing the Channel Fleet, it is now possible to study in 
detail the war against Napoleon, the classic example 
of the fight between land and sea power. 

Someone should write a monograph on the 
influence of bad communications on foreign policy. 
When Nelson and Collingwood commanded the 
Mediterranean fleet, and therefore controlled all 
military and diplomatic activity between Cadiz and 
Constantinople, it took twice as long for a despatch 
to reach Malta from London than it did to Peters- 
burg. A commander in Sicily might have to wait 
four months for a reply to his request to attack 
Naples or the Ionian islands. In the latter case 
Collingwood first took the decision and then asked 
for approval. But as the naval commander-in-chief 
was usually blockading Cadiz or Toulon, local 
commanders were left to their own devices. Thus 
General Stuart could refuse to transfer troops from 
Sicily to Spain, while Admiral Sir Sydney Smith 
never throughout his career made any attempt to 
inform his superiors where he was, or what he was 
doing. As for the diplomatists, each tried to increase 
the size of his private empire regardless of his neigh- 
bours. By concentrating on a particular theatre, 
Mr. Mackesy may not do justice to the underlying 
unity of British strategy, but he is quite right to 
stress the lack of central control. After Pitt there was 
no great war minister. Britain could only take the 
offensive when in alliance with Russia, and Russian, 
squadrons in the Adriatic were notoriously unreliable. 
Yet one of the reasons why the Tsar came to terms 
with Napoleon at Tilsit was his dissatisfaction with 
the British war effort. Only when the Peninsular 
War gave the army the chance of opening a second 
front was there any hope of success. Neither Italy, 
Turkey nor Egypt became the scene (as sometimes 
seemed likely) of a successful offensive, because the 
British army in Sicily was too small for anything 
more than amphibious raids. Nevertheless the British 
did succeed in checking Napoleon’s dreams of 
expansion eastward. 

Mr. Mackesy’s book ends when Spain replaced 
Italy as the principal theatre, and when Collingwood 
died after a life of unexampled endurance at sea. He 
is the central figure of this book, and it is good to see 
justice done to one who has always lived in Nelson’s 
shadow. They were men of entirely different per- 
sonalities, but in the Mediterranean, where patience, 
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political instinct and a realistic strategic sense were 
required, he was probably the better man. “In 
body and mind he was iron, and very cold iron,” 
wrote one of his frigate captains, “‘ in heart I believe 
the same, except for one small soft corner, accessible 
only to his family.”” Professor Hughes’ edition of his 
unpublished private correspondence shows what a 
warm heart he really possessed. From what had 
previously been printed we knew that he was one of 
the best letter writers in. the language: we now know 
where his heart lay, not in the path of duty to which 
he was sacrificed, but on the moors of his native 
Northumberland. 
CHRISTOPHER LLOYD. 


MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


A HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL EUROPE. By R. H. C. Davis, 

421 pp. (Longmans. 25s.) 

This survey of nine centuries of European history, 
from Constantine to St. Louis, is based on lectures 
at London intended for those studying more recent 
periods of history. No examination was involved, 
and Mr. Davis was free to talk about what he thought 
important. Some lecturers might have made more 
use of this freedom than has Mr. Davis. It would 
have been possible to have stressed the problems 
common to the study of both medieval and modern 
history, and possible, but risky, to have concentrated 
on the medieval origins of modern institutions. Mr. 
Davis has been both conservative in his choice of 
topics and very restrained in his allusions to modern 
history. His main theme, which he describes as 
** fundamental for all medieval history,” is that of 
the relationship between Church and State. Con- 
stantine, St. Augustine, Gregory the Great and 
Charlemagne are dominant figures in the first part 
of this book; movements of ecclesiastical reform and 
the conflict between Papacy and Empire are the chief 
subjects of the second part. The barbarian invasions, 
the expansion of Islam and the early crusades are 
briefly but firmly outlined, and two cross-sectional 
surveys remind the reader of the forces that pro- 
duced first a shrinkage and then an expansion of the 
economy of western Europe. But it is the conflicting 
claims of churchmen and lay rulers that form the 
central theme. 

There are considerable gains from this treatment. 
It is not an outline history for examination purposes, 
and Mr. Davis does not overcrowd his account with 
names and dates. “‘ The history of the Middle Ages,’ 
Mr. Davis writes, “‘ is in large measure the attempt 
of the Church to consecrate the State,” and he gives 
unity and coherence to nine centuries of European 
history by tracing the struggles of the visionaries and 
politicians of the church with an unregenerate world. 
But in a history of medieval Europe this emphasis 
also has its disadvantages. There is very little men- 
tion of the Byzantine Empire after Justinian. St. 
Bernard is here, but not Abelard; Stephen Harding 
but not Rainald of Dassel. The Cistercian Order is 
much more fully discussed than the great twelfth- 
century schools; St. Francis than the thirteenth- 
century universities. Occasional phrases suggest 
that Mr. Davis finds it difficult to extend to secular 
rulers the same sympathy that he shows for rulers of 
the Church. Henry II of England and the Emperor 
Frederick II are linked as “‘ the unholiest of kings.” 
He notes the element of invective and abuse in 
imperial propaganda against Gregory VII but not 
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even more tainted character of Papalist charges 
inst Frederick II. Again, perhaps because Mr. 
vis’s theme is an old one, he sometimes adopts 
ws which many scholars will regard as old- 
1ioned and at least highly questionable. Is it true 
Otto III that “ all his actions were coloured with 
» romanticism of youth’ and not by more prac- 
al purposes ? Was religious enthusiasm the only 
even the dominant motive of the leaders of the 
First Crusade ? 
The publishers describe this as “an admirable 
troduction, at the level of first-year under- 
raduates ”’; and it should be useful in schools as 
vell, partly as a lucid and very readable summary of 
der work and partly because the chapters on Islam 
ind the Mongols and the two economic surveys may 
lead some readers to explore topics other than those 
vhich primarily interest Mr. Davis. It would have 
»een even more useful if Mr. Davis could have dis- 
cussed other issues as he discusses the famous thesis 
of Henri Pirenne on Mahomet and Charlemagne. 
J. PRESTWICH. 
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THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY: A Comprehensive Survey by 
Sir Frank Stenton and Others. With 1950 illus- 
trations, 182 pp. (Phaidon Press. 47s. 6d.) 
During the summer of 1792, when the French 

Legislative Assembly declared the country to be in 

danger, many of the citizens of the littlke Norman 

town of Bayeux took up arms and prepared to leave 
for camp. Just as they were setting forth, it occurred 
to them that they had brought no canvas to protect 
their waggons, and a number of patriots remembered 
the ancient hangings long preserved in the nave of 
the Cathedral. These formed the famous “* Bayeux 

Tapestry ’’; but they were dragged out and stretched 

across a load; and, had a respected local lawyer, 

named Lambert Léonard-Leforestier, not rushed 
forward and delivered an impassioned speech, one of 

Europe’s greatest historical and artistic documents 

might have disappeared beyond recovery. Thanks 

to the enlightened lawyer, it escaped destruction— 
two hundred and thirty feet of embroidered linen, 
only twenty inches wide, which tell the story of the 

Conquest of England and the political events that 

preceded the campaign from the Norman conqueror’s 

point of view. The Bayeux Tapestry, a magnificent 
illustrated monograph edited by Sir Frank Stenton, 
provides a comprehensive survey of this unequalled 
masterpiece. Particularly valuable is the Editor’s 
essay on the Tapestry’s historical background. The 
theory that it was made at the direction of the 

Conqueror’s half-brother, Bishop Ado of Bayeux, 

“ agrees with the character of the work itself, and is 

confirmed by all that is known about its later history.” 

It was designed both to illustrate the Conquest and 

to justify Duke William’s claims. But, though 

Harold is shown as a perjurer, who had been guilty 

of breaking his solemn oath, he is also depicted as a 

tragic hero, valiant, resourceful and magnanimous. 

The Bayeux Tapestry is very far from being a piece 

of inspired political propaganda; “the scenes dis- 

playing Harold in majesty as king (writes Sir Frank 

Stenton) are among the most impressive” of the 

whole series; and this may have something to do 

with the fact that it was probably executed, “‘ quite 
shortly after the events it portrays,” by English 
artists who were indebted to the “ great Anglo- 
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Saxon school of illumination which had flourished 
in the second half of the tenth and in the first half 
of the eleventh centuries.” Besides Sir Frank’s 
essay on The Historical Background, The Bayeux 
Tapestry includes sections by Mr. Francis Wormald 
on its Style and Design, by Mr. G. W. Digby on its 
Technique and Production, by Sir James Mann on its 
treatment of Arms and Armour, by Mr. J. L. Nevinson 
on The Costumes and by Mile. Simon Bertrand on the 
various vicissitudes that the work has undergone, 
as well as Notes on the Plates by Mr. C. H. Gibbs- 
Smith. Among the latter, all finely reproduced, are 
fourteen illustrations in full colour. Q 
P.Q. 


LIMITED MONARCHY 


KING AND COMMONS 1660-1832. By Betty Kemp, 

168 pp. (Macmillans. 16s.) 

Miss Kemp has produced a most useful survey of 
concepts and practices in British eighteenth-century 
government. The formative period of this “‘ limited 
monarchy ” fell within the later Stuart period, its 
hey-day approximately between the years 1716 and 
1783, and its decline in the last fiftv or so years before 
the Reform Act of 1832. Authority in government 
was shared between two institutions, Crown and 
Commons; and it was a signal achievement on the 
part of the Kings and the politicians, essential to the 
working of the system, to secure and to maintain 
co-operation and “a balanced relationship between 
two more or less equal partners.” This was no easy 
task. The Revolution of 1689 and subsequent work- 
ing arrangements evolved during the reign of 
William III clothed the Commons with powers 
capable of obstructing and wrecking the process of 
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ernment. Miss Kemp presents very convincingly 

thesis that two important conventions played a 

jing part in averting this danger. One was the 

sence of placemen in the Commons. The import- 

e of this factor has long been recognized by 

olars, but it is here discussed with freshness and 

ritv. A link between executive and legislature, 
> placemen were at first uneasily accepted; at the 
d of the eighteenth century, however, by which 
xe their numbers were reduced and their réle was 
anging significantly, they were clearly recognized 
an essential element in the system of government. 
lore novel is Miss Kemp’s demonstration of the 
yportance of the growth after 1716 of a “ septennial 
nvention,” that the King would not use his power 
f dissolution to reduce the duration of Parliament 
selow the seven years allowed by law. This con- 
ention gave strength to the Commons. Continuity 
)f existence, lacking in the period of triennial parlia- 
ments between 1695 and 1716, enabled it to develop 
smooth system of working, and increased its in- 
iependence from both the King and the House of 
Lords, which could intervene to affect its composi- 
tion at times of elections. ,The Commons depended 
ipon the goodwill of the King for the maintenance 
of both these conventions and tended to act on the 
defensive whenever there was any fear of increasing 
influence through patronage or, as in 1747, 1774 and 
1780, and on later occasions, any curtailment of the 
duration of Parliament by premature dissolution. 

In the end the system began to break down in the 
Commons’ favour, not through legislative action 
against placemen, but as a consequence of the 
administrative reforms undertaken by the younger 
Pitt and his successors, which reduced the patronage 
available to the King’s ministers and the extent to 
which members of the Commons felt bound to them. 
Significantly, it was when the King’s influence over 
the Commons ebbed in this direction that an attempt 
was made to secure compensatory influence by the 
use of premature dissolution. The septennial con- 
vention was regularly disregarded after 1783. On 
four occasions—1784, 1806, 1807, 1812—Parlia- 
ments were dissolved well before the legal term in 
order to strengthen the position of a recently ap- 
pointed ministry. And yet recourse was made to this 
expedient at the very time when the reduction of 
patronage was rendering it progressively less effective. 

In answering some questions Miss Kemp raises 

yet others. The establishment of the septennial 
convention seems to indicate a preference on the 
part of the executive for longer Parliaments, irrespec- 
tive of the particular political circumstances of the 
years 1715-1716. Perhaps further explanations of 
this preference might be found. Abandonment of 
the convention involved an appeal by the King over 
the heads of the Commons to “ public opinion ” 
outside parliament. This “‘ public opinion” is a 
factor in the process in its own right, but its emerg- 
ence as such has not been considered. The frustra- 
tions encountered from time to time in the House of 
Commons by the younger Pitt seem to call for some 
qualification of the statement (p. 134) that premature 
dissolutions, of the kind which took place in 1784, 
‘seemed . . . to deny to the Commons not only all 
say in the King’s choice of ministers but also all 
chance of effectively criticizing their policy when 
chosen.” But this is a thoroughly valuable book for 
the student of the eighteenth-century constitution. 


IAN R. CHRISTIE. 
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WHEN THE FOX WAS KING 


DIMITRI STANCIOFF: PATRIOT AND COSMOPOLITA) 
1864-1940. by Nadejda Muir, 287 pp. (Joh 
Murray. 25s.) 

Lady Muir’s book about her father is dully an 
often badly written, Stancioff himself being made 1 
seem a pale and shadowy paragon of all the virtuc 
and talents but scarcely ever a living man. This 
frustrating to the reader since Stancioff lived a 
extremely interesting life, and if his more person: 
experiences in Vienna, St. Petersburg, Paris, Londo 
and Rome—to say nothing of the periods of his lit 
spent in Bulgaria-—could have been described a litt! 
critically, how full of fascinating information the 
might have been. Instead, Lady Muir has devote 
pages and pages to a prosaic recapitulation < 
European history during her father’s long life. 

There are three people who are more than two 
dimensional in this book. The first of them i 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha who succeeded 
where Alexander of Battenberg had failed, in uniting, 
Bulgaria and gaining the world’s recognition as it 
first modern Czar. After pages of commonplace 
about the education of noble youths at the There- 
sianum and the perfections of Bulgaria, it is refresh- 
ing to read Ferdinand’s letter written to Stancioff 
who represented Bulgaria, at the Hague Conference 
in 1899. It is a bad-tempered letter; nevertheless one 
reads almost with relief the frank, perhaps cynical, 
confession that: “‘ Things are going badly here; no 
government to speak of, a virulent anti-dynastic 
opposition ; no money; my statesmen :—X a mollusc, 
Y infamous, Z beneath contempt... . Well, I feel I 
am a useless sort of chief; unable to give instructions 
to his representative; but I really have nothing to 
tell you—for the Hague—which by the way is a 
charming town and cheap.” In the course of this 
letter Ferdinand also referred crustily to his mother, 
Princess Clementine of Orleans, the clever daughter 
of Louis Philippe. She was old and deaf by the time 
she became Queen-Mother of Bulgaria, but she 
seems to have remained a great character to the last. 
She brought with her to Bulgaria a French lady-in- 
waiting, Countess Anne de Grenaud who, not long 
afterwards, became the wife of Dimitri Stancioff. 
Both Clementine and Ferdinand were alive with 
imperfection. Of Ferdinand one feels that little 
became him better than his abdication in 1918; he 
** seemed desolate to abandon the beautiful gardens, 
the great hot-houses, the farm, and his wild animals,” 
but was then, it would seem, reconciled to his 
departure by catching a rare Bulgarian butterfly at 
the last moment. 

The third and greatest character of this book is 
the peasant leader, Stamboliski, who makes his 
first appearance to protest against King Ferdinand’s 
decision to join the Central Powers in 1915. When 
Stamboliski told Ferdinand that in calling upon the 
Bulgarians to fight against Russia he would risk his 
own head the King is said to have replied, ‘‘ Do not 
trouble about my head; I am old. Think of your 
own. You are young.” Two days later Stamboliski 
was arrested and sent to prison for three years. At 
the end of that time Ferdinand was obliged to appeal 
to him for help. For several years after this Stam- 
boliski was Bulgaria’s great hope, and indeed the 
hope of a large part of the Slav peasantry of Eastern 
Europe. He was a genuine peasant and a genuine 
democrat, and he dreamt of a great peasant federa- 
tion, the Green International, that would unite the 
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to a portraitist that his “ warts and all” should 
depicted. There are no warts here. 

Dr. Ashley’s insistence on Cromwell’s greatne s 
at every important step in his career in part derive, 
as he himself confesses, from a feeling that he did t 
Protector less than justice in a volume he publish 
twenty years ago, sub-titled ‘‘ The Conservati: 
Dictator.’? Cromwell, he implies, was a figure of re || 
grandeur, compared with the strutting twentiet!.- 
century dictators. Quite so; but the word “ dictator 
has been in English usage since the year 1604, mo:e 
than three centuries before Hitler or Mussolini wes 
known; it bore the meaning of one who wields abs 
lute power, especially in an emergency, and it w:s 
associated in historical memory with the dictators 
ancient Rome. Was not Sir Winston speaking cor- 
rectly, and in seventeenth-century terms, when he 
described Cromwell as “‘a reluctant and apologetic 
dictator ?”’ ‘* No one can remain unconscious,” Sir 
Winston wrote, “‘ of his desire to find a moral basis 
for his power, or of his sense of responsibility to his 
country and his God ranging far beyond the horizon 
of his life. [But] again and again he was forced to u: 
or threaten the power of the sword, and the ruk 
which he sought to make a constitutional alternative 
to absolutism or anarchy became in practice a militar 
autocracy.”” These sentences and others in the san 
context surely offer a profound verdict on Cromwell's 
greatness. Dr. Ashley, nowever, prefers to conclud 
his study by buttressing his pious argument with 
Sigmund Freud’s view that the Protector and his 
times were peculiarly worthy of psycho-analytic 
attention. 


ALAN HODGE. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


SYON HOUSE, by Gordon R. Batho. G. J. Aungier 
The History and Antiquities of Syon Monaster) 
(London, 1840); A. T. Bolton: The Works of Rober: 
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